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Youth Anxiety in and Through 
Higher Education System 

Aran K. Gupta* 

NeelamPhax** 

lb what extent te our system of higher education giving rise to anxi¬ 
ety among youth enrolled in centres of higher education in India? How 
are the anxious and anxiety prone youth enrolled in colleges and uni¬ 
versities affecting their functioning? The writers have made an attempt 
here to look at these interrelated questions from educational/ psycho¬ 
logical and social angles with a view to suggest measures which can be 
adopted in die institutions of higher learning to mfohnize anxiety, 

Gone are the days when higher education was restricted to the for¬ 
tunate and chosen few. Thanks to die educational expansion after inde¬ 
pendence/ die number of colleges and universities has increased mani¬ 
fold. Simultaneously/ due to the explosion of knowledge# diversifica¬ 
tion of curricula/ e m ergence of new technologies/ socio-economic 
changes and corresponding rise in peoples' aspirations and awareness, 
die number of youth enrolled in institutions has also registered a phe¬ 
nomenal increase. As a consequence of the above, pressure on die insti¬ 
tutions of higher education has become so enormous that they are un¬ 
able to cope up with increasing number of would-be learners. InstihK 
tions of higher learning are, on their part, devising ways and means to 
screen the entrants through various means like entrance tests, increas¬ 
ing tuition foe etc. In spite of all this, die Institutions of higher learning 
are being crowded by students with varied mental abilities, attitudes, 
aptitudes, expectations, personality traits, temperaments, tendencies 
and emotional reactivity. They also come from varying backgrounds 
both rural and urban with different degrees of disadvantages and handi¬ 
caps and diverse sodo economic and culture groupings. Every one of 
these youth has to be educated to benefit individually. How one will be 
able to receive one's education and fulfil one's expectations would how¬ 
ever be determined by how one will cope with demands of one's edu¬ 
cational environment. 


There are several factors which accentuate anxiety of the students. 
One such factor which is youth's general dislike to the constraints of 
adults particularly parents and teachers. All young persons, at one time 
or other, need ways of asserting their independence from their elders. 
They find parents and teachers very busy with their daily routine of 
activities mid that they have very little time to attend to tire needs and 
problems of the youth, not to mention time for guiding them properly 
especially during critical moments when they must receive special at¬ 
tention. Parents in general expect high achievements from young boys 
and girls to different streams without keeping in view their real capa¬ 
bilities. This may hamper the acadanic performance of the youth and 
their adjustment to educational and allied spheres may be affected. 
Competftionsfo vocational sphere have becomevery stiff ardour youth 
is getting frustrated by and huge when tirey fail to getentry in tile pro¬ 
fessional institutions of tireirdutice. Lack of affordability of quality 
education is another reason for acute frustretion among tire youth. Many 
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teadingto fcagjh. status jobs has become quite close in 
recent years. Even the attainment of degrees and di¬ 
plomas does not lead to the aspired jab a* there ex¬ 
ists* glut inthe market. So, even if students success¬ 
fully cope with an aa\xiety inducing educational en- 
vironmeit their limit of anxiety does not decrease 
because of an anxiety generating employment mar¬ 
ket The system of higher education and competition 
both are like quick sand—uncertain and unpredict¬ 
able, Youth enrolled in higher education sector are 
inexorably sucked into it. The ones that have grit, 
determination and means to excel come out success¬ 
fully. Others are thrown out as refuse. Educational 
institutions are today thriving on cut throat compe¬ 
tition. Parents jump into it pulling their children along 
with them. Hounded by the fear of future, the youth 
and their guardians, to safeguard their vital interests, 
fall prey to a parallel educational system—tire laby¬ 
rinth of coaching classes where they get fleeced and 
bum their boats. This adds to their already accentu¬ 
ated anxiety and tension. This makes the common 
students, suffer as they cannot cope up with the pres¬ 
sure. 

The scenario in our centres of higher learning is 
also far from being encouraging. The task of teach¬ 
ers and administrators of institutions in the higher 
education sector has become quite baffling as they 
are increasingly lagging behind to meet their multi¬ 
farious commitments at different levels. Over¬ 
crowded classes, strenuous workloads, rigid cur¬ 
ricula, disproportionate pupil-teacher ratios, obsolete 
and ineffective methods of teaching, lack of hostel 
facilities, (Prahallada 1998, Krishna Swamy, Saroja 
and Kutkami 1997), high percentage of wastage and 
stagnation, administrative tangles and barries, inad¬ 
equate staff and infrastructures, general inability of 
educational personnel to motivate and involve stu¬ 
dents, shortage of proper teaching materials and re¬ 
sources, lack of accountability, transparency and lead¬ 
ership and lack of agreement on the proper goals of 
education—all serve to frustrate the best efforts of 
even tire most sensitive, imaginative and dedicated 
teacher. But imagine a situation when the right kind 
of teachers are not available—teachers who can help 
the youth to overcome their fears, apprehensions, 
deficiencies, disadvantages and handicaps and make 
tire most of their talents, interests and aspirations. 
Qi\ tire other hand, having teachers who are til-suited 
to working with young people with wide heteroge¬ 
neous characteristics or with particular kinds of 
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•' A leather'» physical as well as sodal, economi¬ 
cal, psychological and professional conditions are 
important because these effect teaching competen¬ 
cies and effectiveness. Aieadrer who is jumsdtf »\x- 
ious unquestionably taints pupils' minds, the teach¬ 
ing-learning situation ami learning outcomes. Prasad 
(1990), points out that tire "tense jitteriness of a tired 
teacher is always unpleasant, and traits and tribula¬ 
tions of teaching tends to exaggerate such condi¬ 
tions/' Researches show that tire teacher whose per¬ 
sonality attributes are not conducive to pleasant and 
harmonious relations with the pupils is detrimental 
to the optimum growth of students (Alexander 
(1960), Bossing (1963), Coleman (1969), Hander and 
Simon (1969), Coomb (1985), Prasad (1990) and Dhai 
(1997).] Anxiety is detrimental to the flowering and 
full utilization of a majority of mental abilities. The 
implication is clear that anxiety directly and ad¬ 
versely effects the teaching competencies of a teacher. 
Studies in the field of teacher education point out 
that the anxiety level of a teacher is directly propor¬ 
tional to the teacher's effectiveness (Pass! 1974). It 
can therefore be said that anxiety happens to be an 
important factor to effect the teaching behaviour of a 
practicing teacher. 

Another culprit as far as student anxiety is con¬ 
cerned happens to be the examination system. While 
it is true that in many cases, students' performance 
in the examinations is governed by chance factors; it 
is equally true that our examinations is defective and 
is notorious for its subjectivity, unreliability and lack 
of validity. It is based on rote memory and not on 
higher rated mental abilities and skills. This system 
more often than nothampeis divergent thinking abili¬ 
ties or creativity. Examinations are therefore not an 
ideal measuring standard for students' abilities and 
achievement (Gupta, 1975). All these facts lead to 
frustration, tension, hostility, tear and anxiety related 
to under-achievement, delays, and failure among 
youth. The process of revaluation further adds to the 
woes of the youth. Apart from it, tire truncation of 
academic sessions and lesser number of working 
days in the session also cause disturbances. Add to 
these tire, loss of valuable working hours due to 
strikes, bandhs, undeclared lockouts and other such 
type of activities which hamper /the functioning of 
educational institutions. As a result of these, course 
cannot be completed well within tire stipulated time. 
Delays' in holding examinations coupled with fn 01 
even more delays in declaring exammation ; ifesults 
are also great sources of anxiety for the student coni- 
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munSy.At a restate* suc&practices, educational in¬ 
stitutions probably play havoc with Ok careers of the 


youth fcKhng them to menial agony and torture, frus¬ 
tration, ternary depression, diaiflusionmavt and even 

self immolation. r 

» 

Psychologists have observed that high levels of 


anxiety act as a drag on the expression of individual 


potentialities. The result of this drag is under-achieve- 
mait Researchers have reported that high anxiety 
makes youth emotionally unstable. (Dhar, 1997, 
Gordon, 1963). When an individual is not emotion¬ 
ally healthy, he is not mentally healthy. Such indi¬ 
viduals fail to register satisfactory academic progress 
and are likely to dropout Several studies have re¬ 
vealed that individuals having consistently poor 
achievement levels, failures and dropouts are influ¬ 
enced more by frustrations from which they are try¬ 
ing to escape than by long term goals towards which 
they are striving. These people tend to live more for 
the moment, respond impulsively, planning little and 
showing little sustained, goal directed activity. The 
findings of various research studies on dropouts in¬ 
dicate that dropouts have lower self-esteem, higher 
rates of delinquency, higher use of cigarettes, alco¬ 
hol and drugs and greater fear about unemployment 
(Bachman, 1972). They are more likely to be resent¬ 
ful of authority in any form whether it be 'home, civil, 
intellectual or occupational authority (Cervantes, 
1965). Problems that dropouts are likely to encoun¬ 
ter after leaving high/secondary school or college are 
apprehensions about remaining unemployed over 
extended periods, personality disorders, depression, 
irritability and anger with a tendency to withdraw 


and lose will and motivation to do something. Fur¬ 


ther, they seek immediate gratification (Bachman, 
Green and Writnen 1972). On the basis of results from 
objective tests and interviews, it can be said that such 
candidates are more likely to view the world as an 
unpredictable place characterized by violence, hos¬ 
tility, cheating, faithlessness and exploitation. It is 


alarming to mention that such perceptions are car¬ 
ried over from them to their colleagues through simi¬ 
lar day to day experiences in educational institutions. 


If anxiety is a drag and causes hindrance in the 
expression of potentialities in the shape of perform¬ 
ance, it certainly needs to be tackled. There easts a 
genuine need for preventing anxiety inducing edu¬ 
cational situations from creeping in and spreading 
their toots in the minds of young scholars.Tt is very 
essential to arouse ami sensitize the parents, coun¬ 
sellors and teachers so that they may be conscious 
about die psychological needs of the youth. .They 
mustcome to grips with situations being faced by 


the youths to dip the wh^s of anxiety rettfteddiapr- 
decs. "Youth under-going higher education become 
victims of anxiety due to adverse educational envi¬ 
ronments" the present writers tend to hypothesize 
so. They cannot therefore be left on their own to de¬ 
stroy themselves. It is indeed very essential to find 
certain modus operendi for curbing the manifestation 
of anxiety related behaviour and tendencies. Anxi¬ 
ety happens to be a negative trait which has both 
magnitude and negative implications. If it is not suit¬ 
ably checked or channeled, it can be a serious psy¬ 
chological disorder for the youth and the society Due 
attention therefore needs to be paid to the young boys 
and girls in colleges and universities so as to provide 
them healthy educational environments to grow, 
develop and mature. Measures need to be taken by 
the administrators, educationists and counsellors so 
that our educational environments do not become 
breeding centres for anxiety, tension, hostility, frus¬ 
tration and failure. 

Following are some measures which can mini¬ 
mize anxiety among college and university youth. 

(a) Teachers recruited for job must be mentally 
healthy, value oriented, competent and equipped 
with latest knowledge and techniques of teach¬ 
ing. They should be professionally developed 
and efforts should be made to keep them happy 
and focused on the jobs. If they get job satisfac¬ 
tion and are sufficiently involved, they will trans¬ 
mit positive attitudes and exhibit teaching be¬ 
haviours which will go a long way to minimize 
anxiety among students. Efforts will also be re¬ 
quired in the direction of providing periodic 
enrichment to the teachers so that their obsoles¬ 
cence and burnout can be mi n i mize d. 

(b) There must be a provision of adequate and multi¬ 
farious curricular activities and all young boys 
and gir ls must be involved in such activities cm 
regular basis. This will prove as a psychological 
therapy for the chennelization of negative ten¬ 
dencies namely aggression, hostility and anxi¬ 
ety. Youth should also be involved in healthy, 
recreational activities like participation in differ¬ 
ent clubs, committees, groups and associations 
related to activities like sports, swimming, cul¬ 
tural items, dramatics adventure sports, tours 
and pknics. Informal social get-togethers need 
to be encouraged in educational institutions. 

(c) Special dinics for ctecxmditioning of negative fed- 
ings/tendencies andfew channelizing antisufrli- 
mating emotions need to be planned aoultorgan- 
ized. Facilities for psychiatric treatmeniand use 
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oftft&eten* psychofogy based interventions 4s& 

need lobe encouraged. Thebest way for titie is 
to empfciy environmental therapy i.e. by presid¬ 
ing the env ir onme nt which is soothing and ad- 
justabfe. It can be achieved by ntinorefforteoti 
toe part of teachers and counsellors. Similarly if 
wetreat young boys and giris who are depressed, 
rejected and isolated by encouragement the de¬ 
gree of anxiety can be reduced to a great extent 

(d) Institutional campuses must devise ways and 
means to promote autonomous and democratic 
structures and there should be less i nterfe r en ce 
of the outsiders for their smooth functioning. 
Grants should be made available for the proper 
growth and development of educational institu¬ 
tions. This will ultimately help in the betterment 
of youth studying in the institutions besides pro* 
vidirtg adequate infrastructure for their studies. 

(e) Lack of congenial residential facilities for stu¬ 
dents studying in colleges and universities hap¬ 
pens to be an important factor behind increas¬ 
ing youth anxiety. There is a need to review hos- 
teLfadlities and environments so as to make hos¬ 
tels and dormitories cheerful places to reside, 
socialize and optimize learning. Such a step 
would go a long way in reducing youth anxiety. 

(f) After getting the degrees, the youth find them¬ 
selves on the roads with no where to go. Their 
services cannot be creatively utilized, which adds 
to their frustration. There should be a provision 
in every institution to hold campus interviews 
for candidates to adjust them in vocational fields. 
Counsellors should make liaison with private 
and public sectors to get the youth employed so 
that they may not become victims of anxiety. 

(g) From the very beginning, the need and value for 
the dignity of labour must be inculcated. By vir¬ 
tue of that boys and girls will never withdraw or 
shirk from doing any type of work. Further, they 
will not feel shy aid come under tension to ad¬ 
just in a gainful occupation or profession irre¬ 
spective of its nature. Such a step would go along 
way m arresting a mad race for white collared 
jobs —a major source of anxiety. 

(h) Degrees must be delinked from the jobs which is 
the slogan of the hour. Even Pt Nehru said "I 
can absorb thousands of technicians but not the 
simple graduates," To mtoimizeanxiety itis very 
essential thatright person should go for the right 
stream At fee deha stage, it is very essential to 

v, understand the aptitude of thetodmdusd and 


(l) 

education will have to undergo aseachange as 
youth anxiety and Ms manifestations axe compti- 
catedly linked witiiexauunationsemd acquisition 
of dtptomas/degrec& hi the firs* place, acquisi¬ 
tion of the higher educational degrees/diplomas 
should not be the objective per sc, completion of 
a course and meeting the minimum requirements 
of the course can also be out comes of studying 
. in centre of higher education. Similarly assign- 
ing grades in place of markswouldalso take sting 
out ofchaxacterizmgcut throat competitions and 
use of unfair means during examinations. Lastly 
replacing the current pattern erf examinations 
with self initiated examination at regular inter¬ 
vals would go a kmg way in minimizing the evils 
associated with examination system. Use of mod¬ 
em technologies like Computer generated exami¬ 
nations, formation of question banks from where 
candidates select questions from out of universe 
of such questions axe also steps likely to assuage 
students' anxiety. Transparency and public ac¬ 
cess to records will also help to restore confidence 
in examinations. 


(j) Students belonging to vulnerable and disadvan¬ 
taged sections of society and those target groups 
having handicaps of different types are required 
to be exposed to supplementary academic pro¬ 
grams aimed at coaching and enrichment—even 
on subsidized and free rates. Such a plan if sys¬ 
tematically conceived would go a long way in 
ironing off differences among different target 
groups who are disadvantaged because of dif¬ 
ferences in entering behaviours even though they 
might be vying for similar degrees/diplomas. 

(k) The problem of over crowding in Centres of 

higher learning requires to be addressed by plan¬ 
ners and administrators in a practical manner. 
With information explosion due to advances in 
communication and information technologies an 
the one hand and resource crunch on the other, 
the long last rapport between the teacher and 
taught requires to be re-established to rekindle 
the nexus of learning. For example, with increase 
mitumber of would be entrants in the centres of 
‘ higher learning and with the talk in education 


thud age citizens,, one may suggest keeping open 
toe portals ofcentresof higher education for ex- 
terxied houre ^Q to 18 hours) a day to enable as 
many students to take benefit from msdtanedia 
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Of learning which cw be ,offered 
« channel* of opeft/dfctanc* Educa¬ 
tion* For diverse group of learners situated at 
scattered places such a bold initiative can go a 
long way M solving fte problems of youth anxi¬ 
ety by bringing quality education to their door 
steps* 
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. Simflarly, cooperation of corporate sector, Thist 
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To conclude, some youth anxiety is essential. 
There cannot be better scenario than having commit¬ 
ted, serious and involved youth who are genuinely 
concerned over their survival, welfare and progress. 
It is only when their anxiety level crosses threshold 
due to environmental factors and conditions beyond 
their control that educationists need to intervene to 
put an end to or minimize their miseries. Let us all 
hope that educators associated with system of higher 
education in India would take steps without delay 
to minimize the alienation, depression, abnormal 
behaviour, violence, unrest and indiscipline, frustra¬ 
tion, hostility and sense of failure among our youth 
which is the most precious asset for the new millen¬ 
nium. 
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A Critical Reflection 


VignefiiN.Bhit* ■ 


During the last few years, all over the world, an 
increasingly large number of pupils attempt to 
continue their studies beyond compulsory education. 
Social demands, more stringent requirements in 
terms of qualifications in the employment market, 

. and the rate Of unemployment among die youth are 
some of the more significant factors that seem to 
influence the tendency to prolong the duration of 
education. 

It has been established that the educational policy 
pursued after India gained her independence was 
built upon the ideology manifest in mercantile form 
during the mid-eighteenth century but has emerged 
in its full potential with the unfolding of the modem 
capitalism in the nineteenth century and global 
capitalism of the late twentieth century. In this process 
of evolution, the Indian educational system has given 
a short shrift to five needs and ambitions of the local 
community and aspired to become 'international' 
from its earlier feudal, hierarchical form. In 
attempting thus, the system has eroded not only its 
credibility base, but also alienated itself from the 
common man. The system of higher education has 
been all the more a victim of this 'foreigner' syndrome 
that needs to be critically reviewed now as India is 
in the threshold of the twenty-first century. 

After independence, India faced the uphill task 
of educating the large mass of people unparalleled 
in human history. We were confronted with an 
increasing demand for education the result of which 
was the lengthening of.the period of schooling, a 
massive increase in rates of enrollment and successive 
upsurges of demand for the continuation of studies 
beyond the classical notion of literacy. All these had 
to be worked out in a hurry as we were in pursuit of 
'modernisation' process in the foot prints of the West. 

Historically, with the rise of modernisation and 
the industrialisation processes after independence, 
Indian educational system witnessed crucial change. 
Such a change has been all the more radiant in the 
sphere of higher education. Knowledge expanded ■ 
rapidly, the pace of social change increased, and a 
number of economic and professional roles were 
created. However, tire system has maintained its 

^Prufhsor, Deptt cf Sociology, Kuvempu Univesity, 
Sfctmogd, Kamataka~577 451. 
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distance from the national realities and as a result, it 
has now reached such a stage that a critical review of 
tire sysfem Ires become the most urgent need of the 
hour. Many vital'functions of the coming decades 
inducting social integration, cultural transmission, 
transfer of technology, personality development, 
innovation, screening and selection, and the like, 
heavily depend on fee institution of education now. 

Indian education is undergoing a testing time as 
we are fast approaching the next millennium; such 
an impasse is apparent in the system of higher 
education-There is a growing sense of frustration and 
futility among the receivers of present higher 
education. There is also fee question of credibility 
gap owing mainly to tire irrelevance of tire syllabi 
and the content of what is being studied. Both the 
teachers as well as tire taught find themselves on a 
slippery ground while facing live social questions. 
In a nutshell, Indian higher education is facing a 
serious challenge of rebuilding its lost confidence and 
credit as the nation approaches 2000 A D. 

We may find some respite in the fact that what 
looks unique to the Indian educational situation is 
not really unique to this society alone in its trend; it 
has similar versions in several other developing 
nations. This is the problem of technologising of the 
educational system as a part of the Third World 
tendency to feature themselves as 'developed and 
modem' societies. As a result, the tendency in many 
of these societies has been to 'rush' to install 
technologies and technological systems wherever 
possible and at any price, with virtually very little 
consideration for fee 'social costs'. Such a haste for 
the so called 'modem' educational technologies has 
met with little protest or critical examination even in 
universities and centres of excellence. Consequently 
we find in India today a tension between tire culture 
which has given meaning and direction to life, and 
the demand for modernised technical efficiency. Such 
a tension also reflects the gldbal pressure on 
'educational innovations' that would support the 
west-oriented, world-wide technological 'progress'. 
The. worry is about tire undraped feet that fee new 
global and institutionalised educational system skirts 
— instead of facing it directly -- Issues such as an 
ever deepening poverty and the destruction of the 
local Cultto/ presentingihrou^i itself a new form of 
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Fadora wch as the caste hierarchy, the place of 
les&avfr ari4the class background of foepupils are 
gomeOffofc vfts! factors which merit consideration 
in terms of pfovidmg specific, diverse and need- 
based education, both at the primary and foe higher 
levels of education. Diversification in educational 
methods, working singly or in groups of different 
sizes by combining or splitting classes, and the like 
creafefoe need for variety and flexibility in dass room 
types. Further, diversification in the pattern of school 
life is creating a new demand for documentation 
centres, dubs, meeting rooms, and leisure centres of 
different kinds for different groups of students. The 
insistence on 'scoring more marks' has eclipsed the 
possibility of aH-round development of the personality. 
Higher education of today looks forward to some 
fundamental changes in these regards as well. 


It is true to some extent that present day India 
has developed a system of higher education which 
is capable of meeting the human resource needs of 
the country in terms of jobs to some considerable 
extent. However, that is only a part of the story. What 
has been bothering the educational planners and 
policy makers alike is die issue of the quality and 
relevance of higher education in the context of 
changing India in its role as a global actor. An 
integrated approach in terms of bringing together the 
latest information technology to serve the collective 
needs of the society at large is the requirement of the 
hour because we cannot afford to lag behind in terms 
of information, the basic source of power. 


Integrated information technology, in its 
comprehensive sense, includes a variety of methods 
of processing and disseminating information in both 
words and images. In its comprehensive sense, it 
includes: 


• Books and journals in the library. 

• Computers for creating, processing, storing and 
retrieving information. 

• Audio-visual equipment and other software. 

• Photographic and reprographic equipment. 


However; needless to point out that these meth¬ 
ods cannot operate in isolation. They should be un¬ 
derstood a& tools to teach out, to the societal require¬ 
ments of the future India. 

Ctothe management front, it must be realised that 
ednrational authorities are to b* held socially ac¬ 
countable aand respoimve to community needs. This 


like other aspects of society, is being targeted by a 
consumerist-type movement. Higher education is 
looked upon as an 'investment 1 for individual gains 
as witnessed in the mushrooming of educational for 
stitutions as money-making business enterprises. 
Education in its professional form is for sale and those 
who can afford to buy are the target groups of the 
owners of such professional institutions. Privatisa¬ 
tion has led to over centralisation of professional skills 
resulting in a sort of training that motivates the re¬ 
ceivers of education to exploit their own people. 
Hence, foe attempt to privatise and mobilise self fi¬ 
nancing educational courses needs to be made un¬ 
der the strictest possible vigilance for social account¬ 
ability and social responsiveness. 


A word or two on the nature of Indian educa¬ 
tional research may not be inappropriate in a critical 
reflection of this nature. A good deal of research in 
the field of higher education has mainly focused on 
the secondary education in urban setting rather than 
basic issues related to culture and society. Often foe 
studies concentrated on marginal and micro-level 
issues conveniently modelled to suit foe requirements 
of the ruling elite and the funding agencies. Putting 
it succinctly, Indian higher education research, with 
its neo-colonial moorings, has been a partner in the 
maintenance of foe present order of 'sodo-ecanomic 
development' rather than an analytical instrument 
to bring in necessary national changes to enhance the 
quality of life of the citizenry. Adding to this predica¬ 
ment, higher education, even in liberal arts, hardly 
provides national role models, or discusses concep¬ 
tual schemes drawn from our own cultural context 


It is true fiat higher education in India is heav¬ 
ily dependent on government support andas such it 
can hardly generate private funds to maintain its in¬ 
dependent structure and expansion. In other words, 
this makes the system vulnerable to political pres¬ 
sures, bureaucratic manipulations and red-tapism of 
various kinds. Needless to repeat foe well-worn idea 
that universities and colleges in India today, to a 
shocking extent, behave as if they are factories to turn 
out stereotyped degrees which are hardly tested for 
their practical worth and social relevance. Govern¬ 
ment funding on such a massive scale also has re¬ 
sulted m the lowering of foe quality, easy higher de¬ 
grees and diplomas with little struggle to get the 
public money, and a short shrift to academic merit 
and competence. A change in thispdttem’is needed. 

4 ' t 
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Library & Information Science as adistiplfoe and 
professiffli cOTcentrates on fruitfully exf^oiiing pub- 
tishfed information for die betterment of the Society. 
Thbltasbeenatilaev^dutmg^ certain tootsand tech¬ 
niques tike, bibliographies, catalogues, classification 
sd^etties, indexes, sub^ headings, databases etc The 
sock»economkfadDre intt« poet war era and the con> 
tinnous technologfcalievdution happening since then 
lead to a massive growth of intellectual information 
c onten t, the doubting rate of information sources in 
any field is quickly diminishing and it has become ex¬ 
tremely difficult to have live bibliographic/ informa- 
tion control over these sources by meremamial means, 
howsoever effective are the techniques and efficient aie 
the manpower employed. Library & Information Prac¬ 
titioners were the front runners inadqpting and adapt¬ 
ing new tods and techniques for their professional 
excellence. Out of all the tools available so far, compu¬ 
ter is themostsignificardorve as the same rnachine can 

be used not only for automating various operations, 
but also be simulated or mimicked to achieve certain 
lewd of 'artificial' intelligence. 

Present Status 

TheTiniversities Hand Book India', (26th Ed, 1995, 
AIU, New Delhi) lists around universities conduct¬ 
ing B .ULSc. out of whkh 52 have M.LlSc. courses also. 
But the introduction of computers has not gone fur¬ 
ther than teaching few theoretical topics on Informa¬ 
tion Technology. Some of them with computer facility 
may be just exposing that as a ritual to MLLSc. stu¬ 
dents.The spedafeedAssodafceship in Documentation 
& Information Science (ADIS) by Documentation Re- 
seaidi&TtaaimgCentoe (DRTQ/ DS, Bangalore (stipu¬ 
lates B.L.I.Sc. as die minimum qualification) and 
Associateship in Information Science (AIS) by 
INSDQCCSIR, New Delhi (relaxation of BU.Sc. is 
given to postgraduates of some subjeds) teach more 
computers tiiantibrary science in their courses. Asami- 
lar course of MSc.formation Science (2 years) is of¬ 
fered at Birla institute of Technology, Ranchi. Madras 
University has also merged tiieirindividual courses in 
Library Science to a 2 year MSc. Information Science 
course. Some universities are starting similar courses 




inlrrfonnMkmlfedirvok^ 

Masters level like Guru Jainbeswar University, Hisar 
and Babasaheb Bhimrao Ambedkar University, 
Lucknow. The University of Mysore and Kerala 
(ThiruYanantiuqmrrQCn) provides an year long post 
M.LXSc. Diploma m Information Technology Gum 
Ghasidas University B&^mrhaB also recently ad 
tised for thesame. The Central University, Hyderabad, 
conducts a Postgraduate Diploma in Library Automa¬ 
tion and Networking (PGDLAN) in Distance mode. 
Oto an average an Indian student spends more time on 
college and university education and overburdening 
of such special courses will be scrapped as the same 
topics can be easily attached with the existing formal¬ 
ised courses to revitalise them. If the spread of DCA 
and MCA are any indication, more universities may 
soon be shepherding to start such Diploma courses. 
The UGC's National Centre for Science Information 
(NCSI) at Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore got a 
unique 'One Year Training in Computer Applications 
to library A Information Services'.The candidates se¬ 
lected on tite basis of wititen test and interview willbe 
awarded a stipend of Rs. 4000/- per month (unfortu¬ 
nately the parity with UGC JRF is broken in recent 
times. The Centre should also try to provide hostel fa¬ 
cility to attract talented students from distant places). 

How Computers? 

Modernisation of any activity in our country fol¬ 
lowed two diverse routes, viz. the top-down approach 
or the bottom-up approach. Such a hazy practice has 
happened unfartunatdy in the application of comput¬ 
ers in library and information training also. DRTC and 
IN&XX were tte pioneers in ti* country to introduce 
computers in library & information studies. This top- 
down approach started 2-3 decades bade gave a mis¬ 
conception that teaching computer science by tolerat¬ 
ing library disciplines is an easy route to fetch tiietim- 
ited jobs available and to dime in the profession. The 
bottom-up approach is in the evolving stages now 
under the patronage of NISSAT programmes, short 
term courses by INSDOC, IASLIC etc, assistance of 
UGC to University Teaching Department of library 
Science (UTDLS), and steps taken by INFUBNET to 
oxnputeriseandnetwrakseiec^ 

Merits and limitations of any of these approaches is 


'Assistant ltibmtett, Indian Institute of Tedmology, 
Kharagpur* We8iBengal-721302. 
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and Engfoeeringjs a way vast anddjmamfcdiscipfi^ 
and abort of other disciplines use computes to team 
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their professional subjects in a better way thereby to 
perfonn cffidentin one's job. But die library science 
personnel we teaming computers as a passport to safe 
heaven by victimising their own professional roots. 
This bend has to be arrested, the earlier the better, for 
Library Science discipline and profession. The matu¬ 
rity exhibited by other disciplines in adopting com¬ 
puters should act as guidelines m this venture. 

What Computers? 


Library & Information Science involve various 
tasks, right bom clerical jobs to complex management 
operations. So the exposition of computers to such a 
professional training should encompass all the impor¬ 
tant areas of computers which could help one in per¬ 
forming well in the actual professional work place. An 
illustrative (not exhaustive) list of topics that will im¬ 
prove tiie compute* skills of a library science student 
are: 


a) Operating Systems : Students should be made 
comfortable with essential operations cn the majorplat- 
forms of DOS, Windows and Unix. 


b) Word Processing : Important software packages 
like WordStar, Word Perfect, MS Word etc, should be 
introduced to the student and make them conversant 
to type and take out prints of letters and reports, that 
are relevant to library operation. 


c) Programming: We can teach any amount of pro¬ 
gramming and our intention is not to baptise library 
Science students to Programmers. But some feeling of 
programming in a high level language like C or its 
variants will be given to the students. This may help 
them to be confident when the situation demands some 
programmingconstnicts. The basic training thus given 
can be later improved as per tiie taste and interest of a 
person. 

d) Databases: Most brandies of library science deals 
with development and standardisation of inventories 
of holdings, be it classification, cataloguing, indexing 
or documentation. Computerisation of manual tools 
like catalogues gave wide flexibility and usage to li¬ 
brary databases. The budding librarians should be ex¬ 
posed to different aspects of database management, 
stressing both theoretical and practical aspects. Gen¬ 
eral database packages like dBase, Sybase etc, and spe¬ 
cific library packages like ILMS of INFLIBNET, LibSys 
etc, are exposed in the right perspective. It is better to 
avoid the UNESCO product CDS/ISIS as it confused 
tiie entire lot of Indian library professionals by archaic 
features like variable field length, since it was devel¬ 
oped at such a time when the computer memory were 

not so cheap. 


e) Information Products : Students will be given 
hands-on experience on using and retrieving relevant 
information, providing information services etc with 
the help of bibliographic, full text and statistical 
databases an CD-ROMs, Online, and other computer 
media. 

f) Internet: Internet is termed as the biggest among 
existing digital libraries. It offers a gold mine of infor¬ 
mation and hence quite natural that it will act as a well 
equipped laboratory for tomorrow's librarians. Using 
and searching the internet is child's play now and stu¬ 
dents should be introduced of the various resources 
available and facilities offered by internet viz., e-mail 
(store and forward messaging through computer net¬ 
work), listservers/chat forums/bulletin boards (for 
subject specific discussions and latest news on a host 
of topics), ftp (to transfer files from a remote compu¬ 
ter), telnet/rlogin (to use tiie computing power of a 
remote machine), WWW (World Wide Web, most sig¬ 
nificant internet protocol now, which supports inter¬ 
fering of diverse media and sources and tremendous 
information can be accessed inanonrlinear or hypertext 
mode) etc Training must also be given on creating html 
documents and to interface local contents and services 
to web as once you are on Internet/VSfeb, you ought to 
have an international reach. There is also enormous 
scope for high quality research on web cataloguing, 
internet reference services, classification of web re¬ 
sources and tiie like. Imagination and curiosity is tiie 
only limit for an information professional on the 
intenet. 

g) Library Science : Teaching of library science sub¬ 
jects should also be enhanced using^oomputes. Think 
of the situation of giving DDC an computer media to 
students in the classification laboratory. Once the stu¬ 
dents are exposed of library application packages, they 
should not find it difficult to grasp tiie theoretical de¬ 
liberations of system analysis/information retrieval. 
The UTDLS should seek to get important reference 
sources cm computer media in their University Librar¬ 
ies so that they may be explored by the students in tiie 
reference services class. 

Implementation 

A pragmatic approach to realise what we have 

mentioned so far in tiie existing state of utter chaos has 

to be worked out UGC should insist an UTDLS to 
designate at least erne of their teaching posts to Com¬ 
puter Applications (some have already done so) and 
recruit only persons with a B.Tech./M.Tfech. in Com¬ 
puter Science to that post Such recruits may also be 

encouraged to attain same library sdenoe qual ific ation 

at a later stage. To help them in the practical sessions. 
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one laboratory assistant with a 3 year Diploma inCom- 
puters/Post BScDCAmay be recruited. It is presumed 
that a decade of computer testing by UTDLS have ena¬ 
bled them to get at least one PC of decent configura¬ 
tion (a high end Pentium with multimedia and other 
goodies cost now around Rs. 50000-75000) with rel¬ 
evant software add ons. The UTDLS could also try to 
get some slots to use sophisticated computer facilities 
in the Computer Centre, or other teaching departments 
with good computing facility in the University Cam¬ 
pus/ Academic Circle where they operate. 

How to find time to include computer courses in 
file existing laborious schedule is another question. The 
existing course structure of separate Classification and 
Cataloguing for both Theory and Practice at B.L.ISc. 
level will be merged to accommodate one theory and 
practical paper each for "Introductory Computers for 
Library Work." The number of papers at Ml.I.Sc. level 
in many Indian Universities is one less than that for 
BXJ.Sc. even after treating the dissertation work as a 
full-fledged paper. The present approach of teaching 
more than one paper on Documentation/Reference 
Service/Information Retrieval/lnfonnation Sources 
etc, may be merged to find space for one paper. Thus 
we can add two more papers, one each in theory and 
practical for "Advanced Computers for Library Work." 
The course structure would be modular in approach, 
with sufficient proficiency to be built up in two stages. 

The UTDLS can also seek the support of compu¬ 
terised special libraries in their locality for any extra 
infrastructure or professional support needed. Students 
also should be sent to summer training of one month 
duration after B.L.I.Sc. and M.LJSc., apart from en¬ 
couraging to take up live problems from the working 
environment for dissertation work in such libraries. The 
professional experience of working professionals may 
also be utilised in such tasks. 

Where Do We Go from Here? 

With the availability and affordability of comput¬ 
ers and other information technology tools and the 
massive growth of Internet (and WWW in particular), 
the library and information activities are passing 
through a paradigmatic change. The library ownership 
of information sources itself is transformed from mere 
ownership to leasing to pay-as-per-use. So far we are 
much concerned about published (printed) sources. 
With the new FT tools, it makes very little difference 
between published and unpublished information. Even 
the published information is manifested in diverse 
forms like print, CD-ROMs/floppy or other computer 
media, online through gateways like Knight-Ridder, 
Ovid etc, and Web (Publishers like Elsevier, American 
Institute of Physics, and Institute of Physics Publish¬ 


ing prefer subscribers to receive their journals via 
WWW). The restructuring of UTDLS and their profes¬ 
sional networking with computerised libraries and 
working professionals as visualised in this paper will 
go a long way in redefining library instruction in this 
country. It is fire judicious task of those with a profes¬ 
sional bent of mind to explore and utilise tire new op¬ 
tions available for a healthy/wealthy tomorrow. By 
making budding librarians computer proficient we are 
ensuring them to be cm a stem footing to face the chal¬ 
lenges offered by the technological advancements on 
all aspects of scanning, collecting, storing, organising 
and servicing information, with ample confidence. The 

UTDLS can then feel satisfied that they have not shaped 
mere librarians, but cybrarians/infocrats of tomorrow 
today. Q 

Higher Education.... ., 

(Conti, from page 7) 

Higher education in India for the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury must be able to self-finance its needs on the ba¬ 
sis of its social relevance and vitality. 

Yet another issue which merits consideration is 
the ability of the future higher education to provide 
sustainable community development. This must be 
considered as an integral part of die attempt to 
remold the personality of the student. Self-employ¬ 
ment of the receiver of higher education must be con¬ 
sidered as one of the more necessary and urgent exi¬ 
gencies at the community level. Stress on applica¬ 
tion of knowledge must form an essential part of the 
learning process. Practical relevance of the curricula, 
operation of the educational principles, and excel¬ 
lence in consilience with national goals should be the 
watch words in higher education. Encouragement to 
broad humanistic perspective involving critical think¬ 
ing and support to national enterprise within the in¬ 
ternational arena must be galvanized. 

On the evaluation front, there should be a con¬ 
tinuous evaluation of both the teaching and the learn¬ 
ing process. This is based on the simple but funda¬ 
mental principle that teaching itself is a two-way 
process and the teacher leams himself/herself as a 
part of the teaching. This requires a redefinition of 
the objectives of higher education. There is also the 
issue of taking some hard decisions regarding the 
growing number of those who are unprepared or not 
quite ready to take advantage of quality higher edu¬ 
cation. The commitment to the idea that education 
should lead to building character is the need of the 
hour. All these can be attempted only when the stu¬ 
dent, teacher, and the society come together to 
improvise. □ 
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Legal Profession Versus Legal Education 

Suggestions for Improvement 

SJC Singh* 


Introduction 

India is a peculiar democracy in contrast with 
the other democracies of the world. Indian society is 
divided in various segments such as upper caste, 
lower caste, forward and backward etc. Society 
further consists of various religious groups such as 
Hindu, Muslim, Sikhs, Christians and Parsis, etc. In 
such a social structure every human institution must 
be prepared to face the varied challenges. Legal 
education is one of the most important pillars of 
justice delivery system. The quality of legal education 
in a democracy like ours is bound to effect the quality 
of judicial process and administration of law at all 
levels. 

A democratic country is duty bound to provide 
socio-economic justice to its people. For delivering 
justice one must know the meaning of justice and thus 
the role of legal education in the life of every person 
becomes important. It is the legal education which is 
responsible for inculcation of democratic values in 
the human being such as equality, liberty, freedom 
and dignity. If we turn the pages of freedom struggle 
of our country we shall find that the leading freedom 
fighters were those persons who took legal education 
from foreign countries specially from England and 
leamt there about the meaning of equality, liberty, 
freedom and justice. On coining back to India they 
realized the trouble and miseries which were being 
suffered by Indians and waged a war against the 
tyranny of Britishers. 

In the present social setup no one can deny the 
importance of legal education. Due to technological 
advancement, now it has become essential to reshape 
the legal education so that it may cope with the 
challenges of the next millennium. 

Historical Background 

(i) Position of legal education in British India 

Britishers came to this country for the purpose 
of trade, which they started through a company 
popularly known as East India Company formed in 
1600 in England. They took the opportunity of weak 
Moghul empire and started acquiring territories for 

'Reader, D eptt. of Legal Studies, 
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which they established courts. In the beginning the 
courts were presided by merchants who were having 
very rudimentary knowledge of law, but latter on 
legally trained persons were put for the job. Few 
dismissed servants of the company started to work 
as pleaders in the court. 1 Those who practised law 
were devoid of any legal training or any knowledge 
of law. They had adopted the profession in the 
absence of anything better to do. 

First concrete step in the direction of organising 
a legal profession was taken through Regulating Act 
1773 which empowered the Supreme Court to enrol 
advocates and Attomeys-at-law to the court. 
Attorneys of Record were to be the authorised to 
appear and plead and act for the suitors in the 
Supreme Court. The term "Advocate' at the time 
extended only to the English and the Irish barristers 
and Indian legal practitioners had no right to appear 
before these courts, hi 1793, Indian Vakils were issued 
Sunnuds by Sadar Diwani Adalats who were allowed 
to practice in company's courts. The Vakils were by 
and large ignorant of the law and charged exorbitant 
fees. Regulation XU of 1833 provided for appointment 
of qualified persons to be enrolled as pleader of Sadar 
Diwani Adalat. Legal Practitioners Act 1846 provided 
for appointment of persons of good character and 
duly qualified. Legal Practitioner Act 1853 permitted 
Barristers and Attorneys to practise in company's 
courts whereas Indians were kept out of Supreme 
Court. The reason was that the authorities hold poor 
opinion about native lawyers. For long there 
functioned non-licensed inferior grades of 
practitioners in the mufussil known as mukhtars. 

In 1861 three High Courts were established at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. At this time three 
bodies of practitioners viz. Advocates, Attorneys and 
Vakils 2 were in existence. Clause 19 of Letters Patent 
1865 of the High Court of Calcutta empowered the 
court to approve, admit and enrol such and so many 
Advocates, Attorneys and Vakils as the High Court 
shall seem fit The introduction of the Barrister and 
Attorneys element improved general level Of the 
profession in the early stages and their independence 
and learning added considerably to the strength of 
the bar. Vakils were not authorised to appear before 
Supreme Court but the High Courts allowed them 
which increased the prestige of Indian Lawyers. In 
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course of time several other High Courts were 
established in India and Advocates, Attorneys and 
Vakils were authorised to appear on behalf of suitors. 
High Courts were authorised to make rules for 
qualification and admission of it's advocates and 
vakils. The Legal Practitioner Act, 1879, provided for 
’enrolment to only those practitioners who had taken 
LL.B. degree from Indian Universities. Under Section 
41, the High Court could dismiss any advocate or 
suspend him from practice by giving an opportunity 
of defending himself. Bar Council Act, 1926, unified 
two grades of legal practitioners, the Vakils and 
Pleaders, by merging them in the class of advocates. 
It also provided for making rules for giving facilities 
for legal education and training. 

(ii) Position after independence: Role of Bar Council 

Advocates Act, 1961, provided for the 
constitution of State Bar Councils and All India Bar 
Council. Besides the other things, the Act entrusted 
the Bar Council of India to promote legal education 
and to lay down its standard in consultation with 
the universities. 

Though toe Bar Council of India was given toe 
responsibility to monitor toe legal education in 1961, 
its impart in India begun much before this. Law 
courses were started in the Hindu College, Calcutta; 
Elphinston College, Bombay and Madras in 1855. 3 In 
course of time, legal education expanded and several 
institutions at various places began imparting it. The 
primary aim of legal education at toe time was to 
equip law students so that they could help the lower 
courts and toe High courts in the administration of 
justice by enrolling themselves as Vakils or becoming 
judicial officers, and thus serve toe interests of the 
administration. The study of toe law was not taken 
seriously. 4 The conditions of law schools were not too 
happy. No University desired to run a law school on 
a deficit basis. A law school had to be a self-financing 
institution, and if possible a money making concern 
so that it could feed the teaching of other disciplines 
in the universities and colleges. There was no 
similarity in the content and duration of courses 
among toe universities. Most of the law teaching was 
conducted by the professional lawyers on a part-time 
basis. There was no tradition of research or academic 
legal writing. Neither proper text books nor adequate 
law libraries were present into law schools. Whatever 
books available were those written by practising 
lawyers and primarily designed to meet toe need of 
toe profession rather the law students. 

After Independence there has been only 
quantitative expansion of legal education. Majority 


of law colleges were poorly staffed. Same colleges 
adopted regional languages as mediumi afiriteucticm 
and examination. Mass education inlaw has declined 

tiie standard of teaching and evaluation. One can pass 

LL.B. examination with minimum effort mostly 

confined to karning of bare essentials through guide 

books. More than 70% of legal education is imparted 
by degree colleges. Question papers are set 
traditionally by following the previous year's 
question papet Tklk and chalk method is stflladcpted 
in majority of law colleges for teaching. Most of the 
LL.B. degree holders do not know how to search a 
ruling in reporters. Copying, even mass copying. In 
the examination is still prevalent in substantial 
number of law schools. At some places students are 
told by the teachers themselves to fill the answer 
books without caring about the correctness of 
answers as most of the examiners never read LL.B. 
answer books. One can very easily spot (me or two 
answers) book in a lot of fifty where not a single 
sentence is relevant to question paper is present. 

Objectives of Legal Education 

We must have legal education which can fulfil 
the need of the society and country as well. We are 
no longer a laissez-faire but a welfare state and in a 
welfare society law plays a very important role in 
every affair of human being. Law serves as an, 
important instrument to achieve socio-economic 
development. 5 Today law is not viewed merely as an 
instrument of social change. Therefore the aim of legal 
education should be not only to produce good 
lawyers but also to create cultured, law abiding 
citizens who are inculcated with concepts of human 
values and human rights; who can serve humanity 
in various capacities such as, administrators, law 
teachers, jurists, judges, and industrial entrepreneurs 
etc. 

As far as creation of good advocates and solicitors 
is concerned, the legal education should aim at 
equipping them with legal techniques and 
professional skills. An advocate must be tolerant, 
must listen patiently other man's point of view and 
not hazard opinions without some basis. He should 
be rational, secular keeper, willing to work hard, 
competent to communicate having good expression, 
must have critical understanding of human 
institutions and values, to addition to these qualities 
he should have manipulative skills and creative 
power, sound in logic and objective. In the present 
era of technological advancement a legal practitioner 
must he aware of computerised system ot 
functioning. The aim of legal education should also 
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be to give knowledge of theory and philosophy of 
law and it's engineering role in the modem society. 7 
One of the most important objectives of law teaching 
should be to produce good law teachers, researchers 
and eminent jurists in the held of law, who can imbibe 
students with the principles of rule of law, social 
justice, and can develop in the students, the personal 
qualities required to uphold the noble ideals of 
freedom fighters. 

To achieve above objectives, some suggestions 
are as follows:— 

i. Establishment of Pedagogical Institutions 

Now time has come for the establishment of at 
least one Legal Pedagogy Institute in every state 
which can work as a research institute to suggest 
ways and means for inculcating above qualities in 
lawyers and law teachers who are the read source of 
law delivery system. 9 The Institute's main objective 
should be to provide teacher training and faculty 
improvement programmes. It should be given the 
task of organising orientation and refresher courses 
for in-service law teachers. Fresh law teachers, soon 
upon joining, will be enrolled where education con¬ 
cerning methods of teaching law and practical skill 
for teaching, assessment, communication and re¬ 
search will be imparted. The Institute should also act 
as a data bank and evaluation agency for legal peda¬ 
gogy in the country. It can also be the agency for de¬ 
vising and preparing teaching materials and for han¬ 
dling publications in the field of curricular planning 
and examination techniques, law school admission 
test and related matters. This institute must have 
some core faculty and some visiting faculties who 
shall be responsible for innovation in postgraduate 
legal education and research. It must also bring out 
a journal of higher legal education and advanced 
socio-legal research. 

ii Restriction on Admission 

Legal education is a professional education like 
Medical and Engineering. There was a time when 
legal education was preferred in comparison to medi¬ 
cal and engineering but the situation is reverse to¬ 
day. The reason of this reversal may be attributed to 
over-flooding of law graduates. There applies a sim¬ 
ple principle of market force, that is, if goods are pro¬ 
duced more than requirement it shall fetch less price. 
Today's situation is that if a person has nothing to 
do, he joins LL.B. Universities have prescribed mini¬ 
mum qualification for getting admission in LL.B. 
degree as a graduate in any subject, may be Medical, 
Engineering, Ayurveda, Unani, Architecture, Agri¬ 


culture, Art, Science, Commerce and so on. Legal 
education is open for all, whereas such type of open¬ 
ness is not available for seeking admission in any 
other discipline. Former Chief Justice of India, Jus¬ 
tice A.M. Ahmadi has drawn the attention of legal 
fraternity as well of the Indian Universities towards 
this problem. He has given a call to check the mush¬ 
rooming growth of law graduates. The Chief Justice 
has suggested the introduction of All India entrance 
test for aspiring lawyers. 10 Justice Ahmadi has also 
suggested for setting up of a Legal Education Com¬ 
mittee to keep an eye on the functioning of law 
schools in the country and suggested the closure of 
those which did not deserve to exist. 

The state of student motivation plays a very im¬ 
portant role in the success of any pedagogic innova¬ 
tion. A lot of students come for legal studies without 
any motivation or objective. At the same place, stu¬ 
dents who join law are weak in preliminary under 
graduate courses, know very little about geography, 
history and day-to-day social happenings. Therefore, 
it is suggested to device an all India or State level 
entrance test which can take into account all the fac¬ 
tors discussed under this topic, to check the growth 
of "half-baked" law graduates. 

iii. Effective Teaching 

The real strength of the country lies in the devel¬ 
opment of human mind and body. The great chal¬ 
lenge for our legal fraternity today is to prepare fu¬ 
ture lawyers, judges, jurists and administrators. An 
eminent philosopher of China, Kuang Chung Trung, 
said in 7th century B.C., "if you wish to plan for a 
year, sow seeds, if you wish to plan for ten years, 
plant trees and if you wish to plan for life time, de¬ 
velop men." Researchers have repeatedly corrobo¬ 
rated the fact that the progress of a nation squarely 
rests on the teachers. That is why first sentence of 
Education Commission Report (1964-66) started 
thus: "The destiny of Education is inside class¬ 
rooms." 12 

The first step to improve the quality of legal edu- * 
cation is effective teaching. A teacher should aim at 
teaching the students in such a way that the students 
leam what is to be learnt. The teacher should not aim 
at exhibiting his wide knowledge or intelligence but 
aim at making foe teaching and teaming process ef¬ 
fective. 13 Every teacher has to be an expert commu¬ 
nicator today one finds teachers without possessing 
communication skills. It has been reported that a lec¬ 
turer of 18 years of experience was found standing 
in attention position for the whole period without 
making any movement of head, hand and eyes and 
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explaining from the book. 14 A teacher may commu¬ 
nicate by use erf gesture, voice, dialogue or humour 
etc. While teaching the teacher should exhibit a cheer¬ 
ful disposition so that the students are not afraid and 
feel free to ask doubts if any. 13 Personality dimen¬ 
sions, professional motivation, interests, attitude to 
the profession, self-concept, and academic back¬ 
ground etc are responsible for effective communica¬ 
tion. 

There are several methods adopted by teachers 
such as lecture, discussion, case analysis, seminar and 
panel discussion etc. Since the lecture is the most 
common method employed by the law teachers in 
majority of law schools, it is necessary to know about 
the aspect of effective lecturing. A teacher must be in 
a position of explaining with clarity and must gener¬ 
ate interest among students. An effective lecture must 
be clearly structured, main points given should be 
understandable and dear; examples and cases given 
must be relevant and interesting. The pace of lecture 
should be appropriate to the level of students and 
the material covered should be right. It should be 
clearly audible, well-prepared and should keep stu¬ 
dents attentive throughout. The lecturer should look 
and talk to the students and not to the furniture. 16 

Objective of legal education is a little different 
from other disciplines. The major benefidaries go to 
bar for legal practice therefore they must be equipped 
with offensive and defensive skills. Highly structured 
decisions of appellate courts should be discussed in 
the class. Problem posing method is most naturally 
suited to legal education. Every law is an answer to 
a problem and a problem is always in search of an 
answer, therefore law ought to be taught with die 
help of problem solving methods or case method. The 
case method emphasizes learning, both in the left and 
right hemisphere of the brain, particularly in learn¬ 
ing from decision making situations. Recent discov¬ 
eries on the functioning of the brain indicates that 
the left part of the brain specializes in logical, sequen¬ 
tial and linear functions and die right part in rela¬ 
tional and holistic functions. 17 Case study method 
links the class room to the realities of legal profes¬ 
sion. 18 

Discussion method of teaching i9 a kind of lec¬ 
ture method. Lecture method is one-way communi¬ 
cation, usually by talking to die group, whereas dis¬ 
cussion is a two-way communication usually by talk¬ 
ing with die group and by involving the students in 
the learning activities. The latter provides the oppor¬ 
tunity for classification and expansion of die lecture 
through the group discussion. Available researches 


support die effectiveness of discussion techniques, 
compared with the traditional lecture method. Dis¬ 
cussion elidts higher levels of reflective dunking and 

creative problem solving. There is also evidence that 
students often prefer to participate in discussion 
rather than being passive learner in a lecture. 19 

Ano trier methodology which should be adopted 
for teaching is seminar and panel discussion. A semi¬ 
nar is a type of group discussion where one student 
or several prepare a paper cm a given topic, which is 
then presented to whole group for discussion and 
analysis. Apanel discussion is conducted by three to 
six speakers which is listened toby the audience and 
is followed by general group discussion® 

The truth lies in the statement that India cannot 
produce great jurists without fundamental transfor¬ 
mation of teaching in law schools. One can prepare a 
best curriculum but it will serve no purpose if teach¬ 
ers who uses it are of inferior quality. Today our defi¬ 
nition of good law teacher is one who can create an 
interest in the subject. Furthermore dialogue in the 
classroom demands skill in communication at a cer¬ 
tain level of sophistication. In absence of good com¬ 
munication technology, the dialogue may remain as 
the dialogue of the deaf. Therefore it is very impor¬ 
tant to give law teacher a specialised training in com¬ 
munication skills. 

(to) Fair Examination 

Fair examination is the soul of education. It is 
one of the most important aspects of effective educa¬ 
tion. Malpractices in examination is one of the main 
stumbling blocks in the qualitative progress of legal 
education. These malpractices are of various forms. 
Malpractices in examinations have been a subject of 
nationwide debate and discussion and a matter of 
great concern in provinces like Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
and Orissa. 21 Few states have also legislations like 
'Anti Copying Act/ but even then there is no check 
on unfair means in the examination. In majority of 
law schools the system of only one examination at 
the end of year is prevalent. In such type of system 
heavy mental strain and fear of possible failure im¬ 
pels the examinees to take the recourse of copying- 
So it is suggested to introduce a system of continu¬ 
ous periodic internal assessment so that a sincerity 
among the students as well as teachers is granted in 
this regard. 

Our present evaluation system is also responsi¬ 
ble for -the malpractices in the examination. Out 
evaluation system is poor in quality and unreliable 
in nature. If a student is caught using unfair means, 
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he is punished but If a teacher is liable for wrong 
evaluation, there is no punishment for him. Nimit 
Chowdhary has fpven some eye opening statistics in 
his paper.® According to him in session 1994-95 the 
student who ought to be placed first, was given 23rd 
rank. In session 1995-96 die student who ought to be 
given first position was placed at seventeenth out of 
30 candidates. The second piece of information which 
he supplied in his article is that none of the toppers 
of the last three batches has found a satisfactory em¬ 
ployment till date. The students rated best by the 
university proved to be failure while those who were 
placed lower in the merit proved to be gold. 24 This 
puts a big question mark on the credibility of evalu¬ 
ation as well as on examination system of the uni¬ 
versities. 

Design of question papers is another important 
element of fair examination. Many universities are 
still continuing with the traditional descriptive type 
of question paper with an element of wide choice, a 
kind of 5 out of 10 pattern. This system has three in¬ 
herent weaknesses. One, there is a stereotyping of 
questions with a high degree of predictability. Two, 
because of the wide options available to the student, 
selective reading gets encouraged to the detriment 
of development of holistic perspective. Last, but not 
the least, such a long answer type of question paper 
places a heavy bias on expression (linguistic skills) 
and presentation (hand writing, use of sketch pens 
etc). 25 Faulty scheme of option also hinders the as¬ 
sessment of the content. For example, a testing pack¬ 
age with 50% option, a candidate can even score cent 
per cent marks by the omission of 50% of the total 
course. It does not mean that test construction should 
opt a rigid approach. Provision for options in an ex¬ 
amination is a must in a democratic environment but 
it should be administered without effecting the con¬ 
tent validity. To achieve this it is ideal for a test con¬ 
structor to provide options within the topic of the 
content and to avoid inter-topic options from the con¬ 
tent area. The pattern of the options is illustrated as 
follows: 26 

Content 


Topic I Topic II Topic III Topic IV Topic V 

K A X JL X 

ffl Q2 Q3 Q4 Q5 Q6 Q7 Q8 Q9 Q10 

In the above layout the options could be made 
^ (1) Ql or Q2 (2) Q3 or Q4 (3) Q5 or Q6 (4) Q7 or Q8 
© Q9 or Q10 (here Q stands for question). Paper- 
^tter should try to ask questions covering the total 


content. Moreover question paper should pay 
weightage to multiple choice questions (MCQ), short 
answer type questions (SAQ) and long answer ques¬ 
tions (LAQ). These three sections of a paper would 
cany almost equal weightage. Such a distribution 
would test all the three basic abilities of information, 
application and expression. The MCQ and SAQ sec¬ 
tions may be made compulsory to ensure coverage 
of entire course, whereas LAQ section might enjoy 
an element of choice. A great portion of these ques¬ 
tions should be problem and case oriented so that 
the students are compelled to go through the stand¬ 
ard books and law journals. A related spin of such a 
paper design will be a pressure on the faculty to cover 
all the chapters thus ensuring regular classes. 27 With 
the introduction of computers in the field of evalua¬ 
tion, the MCQ pattern of question papers has become 
extremely easy, quick and precise. Appropriate soft¬ 
ware can be developed which can be much helpful 
in quick and correct evaluation. 

Non-completion of courses in time and poor 
quality of teaching may also be attributed to use of 
unfair means by the students in the examinations. 
There should be proper emphasis on regular teach¬ 
ing and hence required number of experienced and 
efficient teachers in the law colleges and universities 
must be appointed. 

(v) Up-to-date Curriculum 

Essential purpose of legal profession is to pre¬ 
pare every member of legal profession to discharge 
his role in the administration of justice. The true func¬ 
tion of administration of justice is to enforce and 
maintain the values and rule of law. 28 Legal educa¬ 
tion must not be confined merely to the knowledge 
of letters of law but to inculcate in each member of 
legal profession a moral con tent of law which equates 
law with justice, therefore emphasis on the legal eth¬ 
ics is essential. The protection of human rights and 
fundamental freedom guaranteed in the constitution 
is primarily the responsibility of legal education. 29 
Curriculum of our legal education should respond 
to these objectives. 

Curriculum is the foundation stone on which stu¬ 
dents build their future, therefore it is important to 
plan curriculum with great care. Curriculum is much 
more than a printed syllabus. It is the sum total of all 
the experiences and activities in which the students 
and teachers are involved to achieve the very objec¬ 
tive of legal education. Curriculum should be de¬ 
signed in such a way so that linkage is established 
with the industry also. Periodic workshops and semi¬ 
nars must be a compulsory part of the curriculum, 
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which can highlight the importance of legal educa¬ 
tion for the society. Moot courts should be made cam-* 
pulsory portion of syllabus. The outdated and out¬ 
moded course structure must be changed. 

The Bar Council of India has been considering 
revision of LL.B. curriculum for both five year and 
three year law courses. It held an all India consulta¬ 
tive meeting of the universities imparting legal edu¬ 
cation and several recommendations were made in 
respect of improvement in legal education. One of 
them was the revision of curriculum for LLB. courses. 
It has been decided to have 21 compulsory legal pa¬ 
pers in addition to 4 compulsory practical training 
papers and three optional papers. It was also decided* 
that only two optional papers to be taught in a year 
preferably in the last three years in case of five year 
law course. 30 Two types of law courses are being run 
by law schools in the country — one is three years 
course, which is the most common in our country, 
and the other is five years course. Suppose someone 
wants to appear in a provincial judicial service exam., 
he has to go for three years graduation + three years 
LL.B. + one year court training + 3 years practice at 
bar. (This is for those who have opted three years 
law course). It means that after 10+2 the student has 
to give his 10 valuable years to the legal education 
for becoming a judicial officer whereas for any other 
state of central services he has to go for 3 years gradu¬ 
ation course. Why there is so much illegality for le¬ 
gal personnel. LL.B. has got a Bachelor degree status 
in the government departments, public service com¬ 
missions etc, then what is the fun in wasting 5 or 6 
years for LL.B. Even Medical and Engineering 
courses are of four years duration after 10+2. There¬ 
fore it is suggested to have a four years, repeat four 
years course, after 10+2 and these four years should 
also include one year of court training. Quality of 
judicial officers will deteriorate if three years bar ex¬ 
perience shall be made a compulsory qualification 
for appearing in the Judicial service examination, 
because young and intelligent students shall opt 
other services instead of waiting three years for PCS 
(Judicial). 

No changes in curriculum or pedagogy will be 
beneficial unless good text books and reading mate¬ 
rials are made available to both teacher and taught. 
Presently available text books in law are oriented to 
banking concept and they do not stimulate any criti¬ 
cal thinking on the subject. There is a need to develop 
the habit in law students of reading cases from origi¬ 
nal re ports. Legal education has also to cope with 
the technological development. There is a need to 
connect libraries with internet so that global infor¬ 


mation on theaubject is available to the students and 
teachers both. 

D.P. Das rightly argues that studying law has 
become a matter of ridicule, now-a-days. It is meant 
for the worst students who have no alternative way 
for flourishing their career in Medical, Engineering, 
Management, Science and Agriculture. 91 Taos has 
come to ponder over the matter for its improvement. 
Such state of legal education cannot be allowed to 
remain for years together. 

Conclusion 

As Roscoe Pound has well stated 'law is social 
engineering/ Therefore to give proper shape to soci¬ 
ety law practitioners as well as law teachers have to 
be shaped in a well-fashioned way. Lawyers and 
teachers come out of the same kiln therefore die cur¬ 
riculum should be framed in such a manner that it 
produces the best stuff. Legal education must be 
aimed to provide skilled,.competent value-soaked 
and conscientious lawyers, judges and law teachers. 
Goodness of any system depends on the quality of 
the persons who operates it. Good persons shall only 
join law if they are marketable after coining from the 
law schools. Thus for improvement in die adminis¬ 
tration of justice there has to be a check on the ad¬ 
mission as well as on the mushrooming of law col¬ 
leges. 

Due to technological advancement and 
globalization, legal education has to be reshaped to 
meet out the new challenges of global market. By 
signing GATT/WTO agreement, India has in princi¬ 
ple agreed to effect some changes in the existing le¬ 
gal framework pertaining to trade and investment. 
Thus legal profession in India has to meet out the 
need of new brand of legal consumers, that is multi¬ 
nationals. Legal expertise would be required to fi¬ 
nalize joint ventures, business negotiations and trade 
agreement etc. Indian legal education has to be geared 
up to rise to the occasion. 
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Serving The Nation: A Moral Responsibility 


Dr. M.K. Mani, Chief Nephrologist, Apollo Hospitals, Chennai, 
delivered the convocation address at the third annual convocation of 
NTR University of Health Sciences, Vijayawada on Thursday the 4th 
February, 1999. He said, "What we get by reading is the distilled 
wisdom of others. It is necessary, and we must do it, but there is 
something more important, and that is to learn from our own 
experience. Reason, Observation, and Experience are the Holy Trinity 
of Science. Why do we not trust ourselves? An important reason is 
that we do not really know what we are doing. The patients we 
remember are the spectacular successes or the dismal failures, but 
they are always the exceptions, and do not represent the true behaviour 
of the disease. We cannot draw on our experience if we do not record 
it. Documents t'^n is our Achilles' heel. We must make sure that all 
our experience is recorded. That is half the task. The other half is to 
review the records from time to time. This has two advantages. If we 
make an honest appraisal, we will find deficiencies in our own 
performance, and can improve on it. The second is that we may make 
genuine contributions to the world's body of knowledge." Excerpts 


A convocation address is tradi¬ 
tionally directed at the graduates of 
tiie year, and I mean to follow tra¬ 
dition. The odds against anyone 
getting into a medical course in In¬ 
dia today are very great. There are 
15 times as many applicants as there 
are seats, and by entering a medi¬ 
cal college you have proved your¬ 
selves to be the pick of the bunch. 
Going beyond that, you have been 
selected for postgraduate courses, 
and have now satisfied your exam¬ 
iners that you have enough knowl¬ 
edge to merit the coveted degree. It 
is a matter for appreciation and con¬ 
gratulations. My question to you 
now is, where do you go from here? 

Many young medical women 
and men have their eyes set on the 
United States of America. That is 
God's own country, with facilities 
for research to satisfy the intellec¬ 
tuals, and enough money for a com¬ 
fortable and often a luxurious life. 
No one can blame you for seeking 
a future there, but yet 1 would ask 
you to pause. We are almost the 
poorest country in the world. Do 
you know how much money we 
earn? The per capita income of the 


Indian is Rs. 9321/-. In the last fi¬ 
nancial year, we paid income tax at 
an earning of Rs. 40,000/- a year, 
and just 1.3% of the population paid 
tax, that is, only that number of us 
earned more thanRs. 40,000/-. The 
Government in its wisdom has 
drawn the poverty line at Rs. 1300/ 
and no less than 37% of us earn 
below that figure. 13% of Americans 
are below their poverty line too, but 
there is a fundamental difference in 
the concept of poverty here and 
there. 41% of the American poor 
own a house of some sort. 67% have 
air conditioning, 70% own a car and 
97% have colour television. It is bet¬ 
ter to be poor in the US than to be 
rich in India. What do the poor in 
India have? Our qualification to rise 
above the poverty line is based on 
a bare minimum of c alories for sub- 
sistence and one set of clothes a 

A 

yea l 

Do I sense some impatience? 
What does all this economics have 
todowiti\ you? Letrne tell you. This 
poverty stricken country, this bas¬ 
ket case, has given you a medical 
education for a pittance, a mere few 
thousand rupees a year. I paid 


Rs. 280/-ayear by way fees when 
I was a student A few years ago the 
Madras High Court assessed the 
cost of educating a medical student 
to be Rs. 1,40,000/- a year. Your 
counterpart in the US pays more 
than $ 20,000/- a year in University 
tuition fees alone. Every Indian who 
obtains a degree from a Govern¬ 
ment Medical College, paying a tri¬ 
fle for his education, owes a debt to 
the country and its people, and 1 
believe it should be repaid with in¬ 
terest in the form of service. If you 
give your services to a rich country 
like America, it means that India is 
making a donation to the richest 
country in the world. 

I do not apply the same stand¬ 
ard to doctors who paid a realistic 
fee for their education in a private 
medical college. Let them go and do 
as they wish. It would be good if 
they felt an urge to serve their fel¬ 
low citizens, but 1 would not hold 
them to it. They donot owe the peo¬ 
ple of India this huge debt. I ask the 
rest of you to remember that your 
education has been a gift from your 
motherland, and make your plans 
accordingly. 1 am not asking you to 
do anything I did not do myself. In 
19701 was head of my own unit in 
Australia, but gave it up to return 
here to be an assistant in the Stanley 
Medical College in Madras. 

Obviously there are some Indi¬ 
ans! who should settle abroad. 
Soiheone like Hargovind Khurana. 
Among younger Indians 1 know of 
a few who are doing work of a 
standard they may not have 
achieved here. The facilities and the 
ability to interact with intellectual 
giants brings out the best in them. I 
will name a couple out of the few I 
know. VS Ramachandran, the 
Neurophysio-logist, Manickam 
Suthanthiran, the transplant immu¬ 
nologist. If the rest of the Indian 
diaspora claim they are staying 
there to do research there is noth¬ 
ing to show for it There is nothing 
substantial about their contribu- 
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tions to the sum total of medical 
knowledge. What keeps ten there 
is the easy money. It is every per¬ 
son's right to make as good a living 
as possible. I have no authority to 
deprive you of that right but I ask 
you to drink of the debt you owe 
your country too. It is not all sacri¬ 
fice. There are advantages to work¬ 
ing here. The people of India treat a 
doctor as someone special. We re¬ 
ceive affection and adultation for 
merely doing our duty. In the US 
you will receive large amounts of 
money but some things are worth 
more than money. One specious ar¬ 
gument you will often hear is that 
the doctor's task is to serve human¬ 
ity and it should not matter where 
that humanity lives. If a good doc¬ 
tor leaves America, there will be 
many to take his place, but we are 
short of good doctors, and if you 
think you are good, you should feel 
committed to stay here, for your 
absence will be sorely felt. 

Some at least of you will stay 
in India and my remarks are in¬ 
tended mainly fbryou, though they 
would perhaps be of value to doc¬ 
tors anywhere. A popular manage¬ 
ment author enunciated what is 
known as the Peter Principle: in a 
hierarchically structured adminis¬ 
tration, people tend to be promoted 
up to their 'level of incompetence" 
What does this mean? A candidate 
does a job well, and he moves up to 
the next higher post. He does that 
well, and he moves another step up. 
At some stage, he will prove inca¬ 
pable of doing the job well, and he 
will not get any further promotions. 
The damage has, however, been 
done. He should have been kept at 
the lower level, where he would 
have been good at his task, but now 
he will speid the rest of his life do¬ 
ing his job badly. 

Let me apply that to you. All of 
you could have done general duties, 
whether in a hospital post or in gen¬ 
eral practice, but you chose to move 
up a step, to be consultants. It is now 


incumbent on you to see that the 
Peter Principle does not apply to 
you. You should not allow your¬ 
selves to become mediocre consult¬ 
ants. It would have been better to 
remain a good general practitioner. 
You will come across professors in 
all fields who know less than they 
did on the day they graduated, and 
substantially less than their good 
students. You must avoid this. See 
that you know more each night than 
you did when you got up in the 
morning. This is more difficult than 
it sounds. What we know does not 
stay intact Human memory is 
short, and we forget what we once 
knew. Some of it was useless knowl¬ 
edge, things we will not use in our 
work, and can be forgotten with no 
detriment to us or to our patients, 
but most of it is essential to our be¬ 
ing medical men of quality. We 
must keep that in good repair. 

Another problem is that the 
limits of knowledge are elastic, and 
ever expanding. We have to keep 
learning more and more to stay at 
the same level relative to the rest of 
the profession, and twice as much 
to move ahead. There were half a 
dozen specialist renal journals 
when I entered the field of 
nephrology, and now there are hun¬ 
dreds. How do you decide what to 
read and what to ignore? You must 
be selective. I suggest that you 
should be up to date about diseases 
you see often. If you are a general 
physician in a place like Madras, 
you will find many patients with tu¬ 
berculosis and typhoid and diabe¬ 
tes. Obviously it is more important 
for you to know these diseases well 
than to be an authority on Lyme dis¬ 
ease or Balkan Nephropathy. You 
will obviously study in detail those 
diseases you see much of, but do not 
neglect foe others. You must have 
at least a nodding acquaintance 
with them. I suggest that, no mat¬ 
ter how much you specialise, you 
must read a couple of good general 
journals, like the New England 


Journal of Medidne and the Lancet. 

A specialist has been defined as 
a person who knows a great deal 
about very little, and who goes on 
learning more and more about less 
and less till in foe end he knows 
practically everything about almost 
nothing. I would caution you 
against arrogance about foe extent 
of your knowledge in a small field. 
I prefer foe term sub-specialist to the 
word super specialist. Whether I 
know more about the kidney than 
a good general physician or not, I 
certainly know less about foe rest 
of foe body. The general physician 
certainly has a more difficult task 
than I. 

Life continually gets more dif¬ 
ficult for us, because the volume of 
knowledge keeps growing, and 
every day there is more we must 
know. However, modem life offers 
some compensation in the form of 
an easy way of searching the litera¬ 
ture. If there is one field that has 
advanced faster than medicine, it is 
computer science. Computers are 
getting less expensive every day, 
and even our Videsh Sanchar 
Nigam is helping by becoming 
more efficient and by charging less 
for its services. You can pick up foe 
abstracts of hundreds, sometimes 
thousands of references in a matter 
of minutes. There are other advan¬ 
tages to computers. A good word 
processing programme makes seri¬ 
ous writing so much easier. Com¬ 
puter programmes for statistical 
analysis take much of foe drudgery 
out of research. I would urge all of 
you to become computer literate, 
and to buy yourselves a computer 
as soon as possible. You will not re¬ 
gret it 

I have spent a long time talk¬ 
ing about reading. What we get by 
reading is foe distilled wisdom of 
others. It is necessary, and we must 
do it, but there is something more 
important, and that is to learn from 

(Crntd. on page 22) 
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International Conference on Higher 
Education for Human Development 

February 22-24,2000 

As a part of its Platinum Jubilee activities the Association of Indian Universities will be organising the 
above International Conference. The first circular issued in this regard is being reproduced here. 

Readers interested in participating may use the proforma given at the end of the circular, or reproduce it 
if multiple copies are required. 


Background 

The World Declaration on Higher Education for the 
Twenty First Century, adopted by the UNESCO-sponsored 
World Conference on Higher Education, at Paris in October, 
1998, noted that there has been an unprecedented demand for, 
and a great diversification in higher education; and that the 
latter is of vital importance for sociocultural and economic 
development. The declaration on higher education in Asia and 
the Pacific states that higher education should give every 
student the philosophical, historical, psychological and 
anthropological foundations of knowledge, must support 
research, pilot curriculum projects, provide expertise that 
facilitates access to modem technology, and amongst other 
things lead to internationalisation and dissemination of human 
and societal knowledge. 

The 1996 UNESCO report, "Learining : The Treasure 
Within", popularly referred to as the Delors Report, visualises 
four functions for the Universities. First, to prepare students 
for research and teaching. Second, to provide highly specialised 
training courses oriented to the needs of societies. Third, to be 
open to all in order to foster lifelong education in its widest 
sense. Fourth, to strive for international cooperation. The report 
emphasises that education for all, throughout life, has to be 
founded on four pillars of learning — to know, to do, to live 
together, and to be. Clearly education goes beyond generating 
knowledge and applying it. Its objective has to be all-round 
human development. 

The Objectives 

The principal objectives of the present Conference are : 

• To provide a platform for Indian and foreign academics 
to exchange views, on different issues in higher education, 
that are likely to have a significant impact on human 
development in the first century of the new millennium. 

• To work towards the establishment of a regular 
arrangement for exchange and dissemination of 
information on technological and pedagogical 
developments in higher education. 

• To create a general awareness, amongst the different 
stakeholders of higher education, about the changing 
form, responsibilities and requirements of higher 
education. 

Themes Jc Sub-Themes 

Realising that it is not possible to have extensive 
discussions on all aspects of higher education, the Conference 
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will focus its attention on the following: 

I) The Knowledge Perspective 

— The Role of Information Technology in Academia 
— The Nature of Research 
— Application of Research to Societal Needs 

ii) The Learning Perspective 

— The Globalisation of Teaching-Learning 
— The Pursuit of Academic Excellence 
— The Pillars of Education (to know, to do, to live 
together, to be) 

— Flexible Learning and lifelong Education 

tii) The Socio-Economic Perspective 

— The Social Impact of Higher Education 
— Human Resource Development 
— Univesity-Industry Linkages 

iv) The Cultural Perspective 

— Ancient Heritage/Roots 
— Multiculturalism in Academics 
— Unity through Sports 

The inaugural session will be held from 10.00 AM on 
February 22, 2000. The valedictory session will be held on 
February 24,2000 from 2.30 pm to 4.00 pm. Four sessions on 
the above themes, will be held in the intervening period. A 
keynote speaker is being identified for each theme, and his/ 
her address will be followed by other presentations, and 
discussions. 

Venue & Schedule 

The Conference will be held at the Convention Centre, 
Jamia Hamdard, Hamdard Nagar, New Delhi-110 062. 

Call for Papers 

Papers are invited from the participants on the themes and 
sub-themes listed above. Extended abstract (about 750 words} 
should be sent to Dt Veena Bhalla, Association of Indian 
Universities, 16 Kotla Maig, New Delhi-110 002, by Nov. 15, 
1999. The extended abstracts will be circulated in advance to all 

participants and will form foe baas for discussion. The full paper, 

which will be published by AIU, should be submitted before 
the opening of the Conference. It should be typed on one side 
of A4 size paper with double spacing and wide margin to foe 
left. It may 'also be submitted in electronic version on 3.5 inch, 
high density floppy diskette and in PC compatible word 7.0 
document format. A hard copy with details of file name etc 
should also be enclosed for fast processing. 
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Registration Fee 

Registration fee for the Conference would be as under : 

Delegates from India Rs. 2000.00 

Delegates from foreign countries US$ 500.00 

Pre-Conference Workshops 

It is proposed to organise one-day pre-conference 
workshop/s on the following themes: 

20 th February, 2000 Theme 1 : Quality Assurance and 

Accreditation 

20 th February, 2000 Theme 2 : Unit Cost in Higher 

Education 

21st February, 2000 Theme 3 : Performance Indicators of 

Distance Higher Education 

21 st February, 2000 Theme 4 : Staff and Educational 

Development 

Fee for each workshop will be US$ 50 for foreign 
participants and Rs. 500 for Indian participants. 

Post-Conference Visits 

It is proposed to organise the following sight-seeing 
excursions, after the conference, subject to enough number of 
delegates participating: 

25-26 February, 2000 Visit to Dehra Dun and Mussoorie hills, 

Garhwal Himalaya. 

25th February, 2000 Visit to Agra. 

25-26 February, 2000 Visit to Jaipur and surrounding areas. 

Details regarding cost etc will be given in the Second 
Circular. 

Travel and Accommodation 

The participants are expected to bear the cost of 
their travel and stay at Delhi. However, we shall be glad 
to make arrangements for stay. For accommodation 
requirements, kindly write to Mr. Gurdeep Singh, 
Association of Indian Universities, AIU House, 16 Kotla 
Marg, New Delhi-110 002. 


Accommodation can be booked in the following 
categories: 


Category 

Rates (per day) 


A. 

Hotel 

Rs. 4500-9000 

or 

US$ 100-200 

B. 

Hotel 

Rs. 2000-3000 

or 

US$ 40-60 

C. 

Guest House 

Rs. 500-Rs. 1000 

or 

US$ 15-30 


Communication 


The Conference Secretariat may be contacted at AIU 
House, 16 Kotla Marg, New Delhi-110 002. 

EPABX: 91-011-3231097,3232305,3232429 
Fax: 91-011-3236105 
E-Mail: aiu@del2 vsnl.net.in 

Follow Up 

Second and subsequent circulars wil be mailed to those” 
who respond to the First circular by September 15,1999. 


ASSOCIATION OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

Registration Proforma 

International Conference on 
"Higher Education for Human Development" 

Name_ 

(Surname (First Name) (Other) 

Designation_ 

Organisation_ 

Address for Communication_ 


Phone_Fax_ 

E-mail _ 

Whether accommodation required: Yes/No 

If yes, indicate the number of L_Z_ 

accompanying persons 


Class of Hotel (Please tick) 

a S0 

Whether interested in post-conference 

Excursion 

(If interested tick appropriate box) 

Yes/No 

To Mussorrie Hills 

—I 

To Agra 

1 

To Jaipur 

1= 


Whether interested in attending Workshop/s 

Yes/No 


Theme/s [T] [3 [3 E 

Delegate Registration Fee/Workshop Fee sent by Pay 

Order/Demand Draft__No._ 

dated._in favour of "The Association of 

Indian Universities" payable at New Delhi. 

Date_ Signature- 

Kindly return to: 

Dr. Veena Bhalla 

Association of Indian Universities, 

AIU House, 16 Kotla Marg 
New Delhi-110 002 
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(Ccntd.from page 19) 

our awn experience. Reason, Obser- 
vation, and Experience are the Holy 
Trinity of Science. It is part of the 
Indian psyche to trust the wisdom 
of others. Perhaps it has something 
to do with our religion. We regard 
the printed word as the Gospel. 
Most of the papers in the journals, 
and most of the textbooks are writ¬ 
ten by people in the West. Why do 
we not trust ourselves? An impor¬ 
tant reason is that we do not re¬ 
ally know what we are doing. The 
patients we remember are the 
spectacular successes or the dismal 
failures, but they are always the 
exceptions, and do not represent 
the true behaviour of the disease. 
We cannot draw on our experience 
if we do not record it. Documen¬ 
tation is our Achilles' heel. We 
must make sure that all our expe¬ 
rience is recorded. That is half the 
task. The other half is to review the 
records from time to time. This has 
two advantages. If we make an 
honest appraisal, we will find de¬ 
ficiencies in our own performance, 
and can improve on it. The second 
is that we may make genuine con¬ 
tributions to the world's body of 
knowledge. Ambroise Pare joined 
the French army as a surgeon in 
1537. The custom in those days 
was to treat war wounds with boil¬ 
ing oil, and one day he ran out of 
stock, proving that their medical 
stores were no more efficient than 
ours are today. He had to make do 
with a simple dressing, and was 
observant enough to notice that 
the wound healed much better. He 
revolutionised military medicine, 
and became the most famous sur¬ 
geon of his age. He never lost his 
humility, and used to say, "I 
dressed him, but God healed him." 

Had Pare not kept an open 
mind, he would not have noted 
that his patients actually did bet¬ 
ter when he reduced the extent of 
his therapy. You might say that is 


legend. Let me give you an exam¬ 
ple from our own times. In 1971 
there was an epidemic of acute re¬ 
nal failure among children in Ma¬ 
dras, and a number of children 
died. Only one paediatrician. Dr. 
Ravi Kumar, who later became 
Professor of Paediatric Surgery at 
the Combatore Medical College, 
wondered why some of the chil¬ 
dren developed renal failure and 
some did not. He went over the 
notes he had maintained on all his 
patients, and found that the one 
thing which distinguished them 
was that he had prescribed a 
febrifuge called Pipmol C to all 
those who went on to develop re¬ 
nal failure. He made a complaint 
to the Drugs Controller, and it was 
found that the manufacturer had 
used ethylene glycol, a potent 
nephrotoxin, instead of propylene 
glycol, the usual solvent. Dl Ravi 
Kumar's clinical acumen, coupled 
with his meticulous record keeping, 
saved the lives of many children. He 
could not have done it if his docu¬ 
mentation had not been accurate. 

I began by saying we are a poor 
country, but we are rich above the 
entire world in disease. I have al¬ 
ways thought it absurd that we read 
about typhoid in a textbook where 
the chapter was written by a man 
in London or New York, who prob¬ 
ably sees as many patients in a year 
as we would see in a week in a busy 
practice. Manifestations of disease 
may be different in Indians. We 
must gather our own experience, 
and be guided by what we see. Ex¬ 
perience is the mother of wisdom. 
This does not apply to hospital 
work alone. You can and should 
document yoUr experience in pri¬ 
vate practice too, arid will profit no 
less from it. 

Let me move a step further. If 
you have confidence in your own 
observations, you should not hesi¬ 
tate to let the scientific world know 
about them. Write them down and 
send them to some good journal for 


publication. Not every paper you 
submit will be published, but some 
will, and you would have contrib¬ 
uted your mite to the sum total of 
human knowledge. Do not let the 
fear of rejection prevent you from 
trying. All of us have had the dis¬ 
appointment of having a paper re¬ 
jected, and we are none die worse 
for it. 

Many among us are too shy to 
publish our views in scientific jour¬ 
nals, but are all too ready to make 
them known to the lay public. How 
often you read in the news papers 
of someone who has made a signifi¬ 
cant breakthrough, who has de¬ 
vised a new type of sugery or found 
a cure for some deadly disease. It 
might give the person some public 
exposure, but it will never add to 
his standing in the scientific com¬ 
munity. The place to publish your 
achievement is the medical journal. 
This gives you many advantages. A 
paper is peer reviewed. While there 
are some sad exceptions, most re¬ 
viewers are sincere people who try 
to make constructive suggestions if 
they think the paper can be im¬ 
proved. After it comes out, it will 
excite debate among your peers, 
and you might quickly learn more 
about it from the letters which come 
in. And, of course, it is the scientific 
paper which gives you the reputa¬ 
tion in the profession. 

I once heard two ENT special¬ 
ists discussing one of their col¬ 
leagues. "If 1 had a major ENT con¬ 
dition which needs operation," said 
one, "I would go to so and so. He is 
a bastard, but he is a damned good 
surgeon." I have spoken so long 
about how you should make your¬ 
self that damned good surgeon or 
physician, or whatever other spe¬ 
cialist you may be. However, it is 
not necessary thatyou should merit 
the first part of the description. In 
the days when medicine could 
achieve little, when no good drugs 
were available, it used to be said 
that the task of the doctor was to 
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cure sometimes, to relieve often, 
and to comfort always. V\fe can of¬ 
ten cure nowadays, but we forget 
that we must also comfort. In be¬ 
coming scientists, we have lost 
some of our humanity. The medi¬ 
cal profession has became rapa¬ 
cious, viewing every side man as a 
gold mine. An ancient Sanskrit 
verse went. 

tarciST HHtgHW, wra •flgKV i 

wf ( wf sniffa ii 

"Hail to thee, oh physician, 
brother of Yamaraja, Elder brother, 
for Yama takes life, but you take life 
and money too." We need to earn 
money to live, and to support our 
families, but we should remember 
that the source of our money is a 
human being, and one who is in 
distress and suffering. 

Sir William Osier said, "Medi¬ 
cine is a jealous mistress. She will 
tolerate no rivals." However, we 
should also remember the old age 


that all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy. Rabindranath 
Tagore said in his inimitable fash¬ 
ion, "Rest belongs to foe work, as 
foe eyelids to foe eyes." We must 
have some activity to take our mind 
off the stresses and strains of a 
medical life. Even Osier advocated 
half an hour of general reading, 
other than medicine, each day and 
recommended a list of books for 
this. The choice will vary from per¬ 
son to person What appeals to me 
may not be interesting to you. Pick 
up a hobby that interests and re¬ 
laxes you, and devote some time to 
it during your working week. Not 
too much, for your first love must 
remain medicine. 

Every talk should have a take 
home message, and here is mine. 
Let everything you do in your life 
be useful or enjoyable. Useful to 
yourself or to others. You are fortu¬ 
nate in that your profession enables 


you to do good to othas in the nor¬ 
mal course (rf your work. You need 
not go out of your way to make 
opportunities for social service. 
Time you spend in improving your 
knowledge is useful both to you 
and to others, and therefore it 
should take priority. When you 
commence relaxing, make sure you 
really enjoy what you are doing. 
How often we watch a TV pro¬ 
gramme we donot really enjoy just 
because we do not want to work Or 
read a novel which is not really in¬ 
teresting. Find a means of relaxation 
you really enjoy. My only restriction 
an this will be that you should not 
have enjoyment at foe expense of 
others. If there is nothing that 
pleases you, then make yourself 
useful. That action is best which 
procures tire greatest happiness for 
someone in distress. By giving hap¬ 
piness we will receive it multiplied 
many fold. □ 


INDIAN STATISTICAL INSTITUTE 


Telephones: 


Telegram : 


577-8085 (4 lines), 

577-7694 (4 lines), 577-8596 (2 lines), 
577-3243 (2 lines), 577-3445, 

577-5402 (2 lines), 577-5502 (2 lines) 

STATISTICA, CALCUTTA 700 035 
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203 BARRACKPORE TRUNK ROAD 
CALCUTTA 700 035, INDIA 

DIRECTOR’S OFFICE 
E-mail: director^iaic&l.ac.in 
Fax: +(91) (33)5776925 


HALDANE MEMORIAL PRIZE: 1999-2000 


Announcement 


The Indian Statistical Institute invites nominations for the Haldane Memorial Prise: 1999-2000. The conditions 
for the award and the manner in which nominations are to be made are set out below. 

1. The prize will be awarded to a person who is generally working in India and is leas than 35 years of age on 1 
July, 1999. 

2. The prize will be awarded for the best research work done in India in Medical Statistics / Biostatistics / Problems 
involving application of quantitative techniques to biological/medical sciences, in the form of published articles 
and/or accepted Ph.D. thesis. 

3. The prize will be awarded at the Institute’s Annual Convocation, as far as possible. 

4. The candidate recommended for the prize may have to come to Calcutta and present the results, in a seminar 
around the time of the convocation. In such a case, the candidate’s travel to Calcutta by train and his/her 
stay in the Institute’s campus in Calcutta will be supported by the Institute. 

5. The applications will be considered on the basis of nomination from the Heads of Departments of Universi¬ 
ties/Inst it utions/Organisations. These should be accompanied by copies of the concerned research papers and 
the candidate’s biodata (with proof of age) and sent to the address given below to reach by 1 October, 1999. 
A proforma of the nomination form can be obtained from the address given below. 

6 . Candidates who have not formally been nominated, may also be considered at the Institute's discretion. 

7. If no candidate is found suitable for the prize, no prize will be awarded. 

8 . The selection of the prize-winning candidate will be made by a committee of experts and is subject to ratifi¬ 
cation by the Academic Council of the Institute. 

Address for sending applications /nominations: 

Director (Haldane Memorial Prize) 

Tnrib»n Statistical Institute 

208, Barradqpore TYunk Road, Calcutta 700 03ft 

Fax: (033) 5776925 
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t. CANADIAN STUBBS FELLOWSHIPS FOR2«Ot»2ttl 

Tic Dqwrtnat rf FWi%n Aflhtra ad In tnml h m ai IMe, C wn art rf Ciadi, thrscgfc Sfaaert fado-Canadtan In 
invitaa ppflrart o us from Indian scholar* far Canadian Studies Faculty Research, Faculty Enrichment, and Doctoral Ra 
Fdktwteips. 

Eligibility: Applicants in all cteegnries must be citizens at permanent residents of India and proficient in either Banish at french, 
applications for faculty awirds will not be considered until the objectives of (be earfia award have been demonstrably achieved. 


Repeat 
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These awards are tended to fad a visit to Canada of up to five weds m duration to wort on projects identified by die applicants. The 
projects should lead to the tMhticatira erf scholarly articles in India ia the case of research awards and die development erf ctsrses on Canada 
in Indian universities in die case afcarichmenUwards. Frefereace will be given to projects which focus on topics in the social seknees and die 
humanities and which lead tbemselves to enhancing die understanding of Canada, or of the Canada-lndia relationship, in India. 


Applicants will oannally be full-tiiiie members of die andrnric staff of s recognized institution of higher education or an equivalent degree- 
granting organization in India. Faculty Research applicants may also be scholars at research and policy institutes in India or professors 
emeriti. Applicants should hold a degree equivalent to postgraduate qualification. Applications will be considered from those without these 
formal qualifications only if successful research and teaching experience can be demonstrated. Applicants able to provide evidence of their 
interest in or involvementwith Canada prior to the application will be preferred. This may be demonstrated by courses already given, research 
undertaken, active membership in relevant organizations, etc. 

Please note that all successful applicants in both faculty categories will be required to attend a Canadian Studies summeMnstitutc-cum- 
orimtarion session far four dsys m May o June 2000 at a location in Canada to be announced and a one day orientation workshop In New 
Delhi. The remainder of die award period will be spent working on the projects proposed in the applications. 


These twanfa are intended to fund research in Canada for a period of up to ten mooths on die applicants doctoral dissertation. P refe ren ce will 
be given to applicants whose dissertations focus on topics in the social sciences and the humanities, which are most likely to advance 
imderetandiag of Canada in India. Applicant! must be enrolled as doctoral candidates inn recognized institution of high education or equivalent 
d egree-gra nting organization and most expect to have completed non-thesis requirements of die Ph D by die time die tenure of the award 


fan established fnrfisn Scholars to the areas of Development and En v ironm ent, Social and Economic Reform, Private-nectar 


a Development 8tudks hi Social Sciences and Humanities: This fellowship enables the Indian Scholar to undertake research and related 
activities on various development issues. Duration: four months between 1 September 2000 and 1 January 2001. 


i) Faculty Research Fellowship: These fellowships enable die faculty members of Indian Colleges and Universities to cany out research 
in Canada. Duration: faor months between 1 September 2000 and 1 January 2001. 

u) Doctoral Research Fellowships: This fellowship is intended to support research in Canada on die applicant’s doctoral dissertation. 
Applicants mnst be enrolled as doctoral candidates maiecognized institution of high education or equivalent degree-granting organization 
and must expect to have completed non-thesis icquiranents of the RlD. by the time the tenure of die award commences. Dotation: up to 
eight months between 1 September 2000 and 1 January 2001. 

iii) Pilot Project Awards: This award makes passible the preliminary exploration of a research proposal that gives promise of substantial 
farther development Duration: up to two months between 1 Sep tem ber 2000 and 1 Janaary 2001. 

iv) Vlsltfaig Lectureships : These fellowships enaUe Indfan scholars to visit Canada far a period of three weeks to give lectmes and to do 
some net wo rk in g with colleagues in their academic sea. Duration: three-week lecture tour in Canada between 1 September 2000 and 
1 January 2001. 

c. Media Fellowships: These fellowships supports the research of mid-level journalists in print and electronic media in Canada for a period 
of four months each to explore in depth a developmental issue. Duration: four months between 1 September 2000 and 1 March 2001. 

see these awards are a port of the iastitate'a Development Studies Prog r a m me, work to be c arr ied not during the tmura of the 


General EHgMriHty : Candidates most be; i) citizens or perman ent residents of India; n)have a dear an) focused plan of work which can 
Tnaimuhfy hr implrwimtrri (hiring thr tmarr rtf thr frtlrnrihip and iii) hr f n pari ultrr 1ra~T fnr Canada no tiTrr than 1 rummy ? / tft1 if selected. 

Thine ipEacursiop rate return air ticket between India and Canada; ii)Gfa$500fbrbocta and personal effects; iii) a living and aoewnmndatino 
allowance. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Examination Refoxm 


It is reported that a new ex¬ 
amination manual has been re¬ 
leased by Bangalore University 
Vice-Chancellor Dr. K. Siddappa 
recently. The new manual, spells 
out in detail, the duties and the re¬ 
sponsibilities of the registrar, reg¬ 
istrar (evaluation), chief superin¬ 
tendents, their deputies and also 
all University officials from die ste¬ 
nographer to the watchman. 

Provision has been made to 
impose penalties on erratic evalu¬ 
ators, indiscriminate paper setters, 
and careless examination room 
superintendents. The penalities 
include imposition of fines and 
debanation from all types of ex¬ 
amination works. 

A committee of the senate 
headed by the present Registrar 
(Evaluation) V.B. Coutinho was 
appointed to bring out the guide¬ 
lines in 1997. The committee sub¬ 
mitted its report in 1998 after ex¬ 
tensive consultations with officers 
of the university, professors, prin¬ 
cipals and office bearers of the 
teachers' union. The report has 
been approved by the syndicate, 
senate and the academic council. 
The manual supersedes all the ex¬ 
isting and corresponding provi¬ 
sions in the university examina¬ 
tion system. 

Challenge Evaluation: To bring 
about a transparency in the evalu¬ 
ation process, as per the recom¬ 
mendations of the manual, stu¬ 
dents at the postgraduate level 
from the present academic year 
can avail new facilities like chal¬ 
lenge valuation. 

Under the new system, any 
PG student who feels that his an¬ 


swer script has been valued un¬ 
fairly can request the registrar 
(evaluation) for a fresh valuation 
of the answer script. The answer 
script will be now valued by a sub¬ 
ject expert. The fees for challenge 
evaluation is Rs. 1000 per script. If 
the student's contention is proved 
to be correct as a result of the chal¬ 
lenge valuation, the fees collected 
from the student will be refunded 
and the examiner concerned will 
be penalised as per the findings of 
the registrar (evaluation). 

Reznewers : At the undergradu¬ 
ate level, it has now become man¬ 
datory that the reviewers sit along 
with the valuers and do the re¬ 
viewing on the spot and the re¬ 
viewers instructions would be ef¬ 
fective and binding. 

Grievance Cell : Elaborate steps 
have also been taken to attend the 
problems of students and teachers. 
Two senior teachers will be ap¬ 
pointed exclusively for the pur¬ 
pose. One officer, will tackle griev¬ 
ances of the students especially 
with regard to mistakes in decla¬ 
ration of results, in marks cards or 
degree certificates or revaluation. 
While the other officer, a cell of¬ 
ficer in the examination branch, 
will collect biodata of all teachers 
of all subjects/specialisatians from 
all colleges and postgraduate de¬ 
partments and prepare a ready ref¬ 
erence list seniority wise for ap¬ 
pointment of paper setters, 
valuators and board-members. 
The measure has been taken to 
prevent any discrepancy in the 
appointments. 

Duties : The manual also 
stipulates the appointment, du¬ 


ties, and responsibilities of all 
the officials involved in exami¬ 
nation work including the room 
supervision paper setter, chief 
superintendent, chairpersons of 
the board of examiners, review¬ 
ers, coding officers, despatching 
officer, physical verification of¬ 
ficer, tabulator, scrutinize^ cus¬ 
todian and the vigilance squad 
members. It also recommends 
penalties for any lapse in the du¬ 
ties of the officials. 

COHSSIP-COSBP 

Programs 

The University Giants Com¬ 
mission (UGC) is reported to be 
targetting about 200 colleges for 
qualitative improvement in teach¬ 
ing at the undergraduate level 
through the College Humanities 
Social Science Improvement Pro¬ 
gram (COHSSIP) and the College 
Science Improvement Program 
(COSIP) during the year 1999- 
2000. 

A sum of Rupees 3.0 crore has 
been earmarked for this with an 
amount of Rupees 1.0 lakh to 100 
colleges each for COHSSIP. The 
selection of colleges will be done 
centrally at the UGC. 

Though COHSSIP and 
COSIP programmes have been in 
operation for some years, to re¬ 
conceptualise and recast the pro¬ 
grammes the UGC appointed a 
committee and organised a 
"brain-storming session." After 
the session in November 1998 
at Pune, the committee has now 
submitted its recommendations 
to the UGC. 

The committee has recom¬ 
mended "the development of a 
college culture through greater in- 
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volvement (of students) in Yoga 
and value-oriented education. It 
has also suggested "setting up of 
laboratories apart from the rou¬ 
tine, like for commerce, video- 
demonstration, a book-lover 
scheme etc." 

Under these programmes, the 
UGC aims at bringing innovations 
in teaching by 

I — changing the application 
oriented learning through hands 
on experience in the workplace. 

II—using updated laboratory 
experiments and demonstrations, 
project field work, students semi¬ 
nars in practical, multimedia and 
audio-visual techniques and 
practicals. 

ffl—providing updated infor¬ 
mation and the most modem text¬ 
books (through CD-ROM's or 
print-outs from theNational Book 
Trust). 

The plan envisages a consor¬ 
tia of colleges for development 
linkages among COSIP/COH5SIP 
supported (5-6) colleges. In such 
consortiums, aspects related to the 
various activities can be under¬ 
taken such as die history of the lo¬ 
cal area, surveys of potential 
growth and development in the 
region, economic and social con¬ 
dition of the localities and commu¬ 
nities, sharing up facilities and 
equipment and areas of impor¬ 
tance to be nurtured or strength¬ 
ened. 

The consortium will fix its 
own agenda with an intimation 
to the UGC. To achieve the ob¬ 
jectives, orientation of teachers 
for use of modem teaching aids, 
facilities and methods, multime¬ 
dia, video-conferencing etc shall 
be encouraged. Colleges in rural 
backward, border and North¬ 
eastern regional areas would be 
given priorities in selection of 
the target colleges. 


Prospects in Footwear 
Technology 

The Footwear Design and De¬ 
velopment Institute (FDD!), a pre¬ 
mier ISO 9001 certified institute in 
the world in footwear designing 
and technology is reported to be 
offering the following Manage¬ 
ment and Diploma Courses, be¬ 
sides some short term courses. 

Management in Footwear Tech¬ 
nology (MFT): Duration: One and 
a half years. Eligible educational 
qualification ; Postgraduation in 
any discipline/engineering degree. 

Higher Diploma in Footwear 
Technology (HDFTj: Duration: One 
and a half year. Eligible educa¬ 
tional qualification: graduation in 
any discipline /engineering/ 
leather technology/footwear tech¬ 
nology. 

Diploma in Footwear Designing 
(DFD): Duration: One and a half 
years. Eligible educational quali¬ 
fication : Graduation in any disci¬ 
pline/bachelor in Fine Arts (BFA). 

Students appearing in final 
year are also eligible for the above 
courses. 

Admission to the courses is 
made on merit through an all- 
India entrance test The academic 
session will commence in the 
month of September. 

Law University in 
West Bengal 

The Government of West 
Bengal is reported to have decided 
to set up a residential law 
univesity in order to revamp the 

law education in the state. 

% 

The university is expected to 
start functioning by this year end. 
The proposed law institute will be 
given an autonomous status like 
the National Law School of 
Bangalore University. 

The course offered will be of 


five years with a revised syllabus 
of already existing law course, that 
would include emphasis on corpo¬ 
rate law and international law. 

National Seminar on 
Women's Studies 

Mother Teresa Women's Uni¬ 
versity, Kodaikanal is organising 
a National Seminar on Theoretical 
and Methodological Aspects of 
Women's Studies in India in 
August 1999. For submitting re¬ 
search papers and for further de¬ 
tails contact: Dr. N. Kala (Reader), 
Department of Women's Studies, 
Mother Teresa Women's Univer¬ 
sity, Kodaikanal-624 102, Phone: 
04542-41122 (Office) 40606 (Resi¬ 
dence), Fax: 04542-41122. 

Name Restored 

Realising that practical ques¬ 
tions are more important than the 
politics of language, it is reported 
that the Government of Tamil 
Nadu has restored the name of the 
Madras Medical College, which 
was renamed as the Chennai 
Medical College some time back. 

Regional Centre Opened 

The second Regional Centre of 
Guru Nanak Dev University at 
Gurdaspur is reported to start 
functioning from this academic 
session in August. It will be 
housed at Guru Nanak Govern¬ 
ment College, Gurdaspur. 

Courses such as master of 
Business Administration, Bachelor 
of Information Technology and a 
five year law course will be taught 
at this centre which will be run on 
modem lines. 

The Punjab Government has 
already agreed to sanction the re¬ 
quired number of posts for these 
three courses. Construction work 
on the Jalandhar regional campus 
will be started shortly for which 
Rs. 35 lakh has been earmarked. 
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Scholars' Lounge 

A distinguished Scholars' 
Lounge has been reported to be 
inaugurated in Jawaharlal Nehru 
University recently The lounge is 
housed in the BIC complex and is 
provided with facilities such as 
secretarial, computer and internet 
access. It is meant for facilitating 
the distinguished scholars of the 
university to carry on with their 
academic activities even after their 
superannuation. The facility is 
provided by the university to dis¬ 
tinguished scholars as a token of 
its appreciation of the services ren¬ 
dered to the university during 
their service period. 

A Grant for 
Environment Studies 

The Union Ministry of Power 
has given a grant of Rs. two crore 
to the Centre of Inter-Disciplinary 
Studies of Mountain and Hill En¬ 
vironment, Delhi University, to 
carry out long-term studies on en¬ 
vironment-related issues in the 
power sector. The establishment of 
the centre by the ministry is being 
seen as a revolutionary step, giv¬ 
ing due importance to environ¬ 
mental issues. The ministry has 
recognised the "excellent past per¬ 
formance of CISMHE, in the field 
of environmental impact assess¬ 
ment." 

Traditional Courses 
Indispensable 

The Mysore University is re¬ 
ported to have decided to continue 
with certain traditional courses 
like Urdu, Sanskrit and Philoso¬ 
phy despite poor intake, because 
of their known importance. 

Earlier, it had been decided 
to dispense with some of the 
courses, whose average intake in 
the last five years was five or less 
than five per year, from this aca¬ 
demic year. 


International Congress on 
English Grammar 

Central Institute of English and 
Foreign Languages is reported to 
have organised an International 
Congress on English Grammar as 
part of its silver jubilee celebrations. 

Will the growing use of Eng¬ 
lish as a global communication 
medium lead to marginalisation of 
regional languages? Can there be 
a standardisation of English when 
it is no more a colonial language? 
were some of the issues for debate 
by over 300 scholars from nine 
countries, including India, at the 
nine-day congress. 

Prof. M.A.K. Halliday, emeri¬ 
tus Professor at Sydney University, 
Australia, inaugurated the con¬ 
gress. Presentations were on sub¬ 
jects ranging from Shakespearean 
language to English in computer 
applications. 

Linguistic experts and English 
scholars from Australia, Britain, 
United States, Sri Lanka and other 
countries deliberated on how to 
harmonise linguistic and struc¬ 
tural diversities that English has 
been undergoing in various parts 
of the world. 

Special plenaries, workshops, 
lectures and book exhibitions were 
organised as part of the congress 
which would analyse and debate 
new trends in English language 
and its myriad expressions and the 
influence of regional cultures on it 

Having already transcended its 
original borders, English has now 
become a truly international lan¬ 
guage with the advent of 
globalisation and has been adopted 
by several countries as a popular 
means of communication. Prof. 
Promod Talgeri,Vice-Chancellor 
ClEFL in his welcome address. 

Prof Thlgeri also opined that 
globalisation of English has also 
brought, in its wake, certain com¬ 


plexities in terms of its grammati¬ 
cal and structural expressions, 
leading to proliferation of 'several 
Englishes' with a distinct influence 
of regional cultures. 

The congress would provide a 
unique opportunity far scholars in 
field of grammar, linguistics and 
semantics to exchange views on 
the development of the language 
and the changes that it is under¬ 
going in the backdrop of emerg¬ 
ing global village. 

In the Indian context, English 
had come to be accepted as a 'na¬ 
tional foreign' language with a 
profound impact on the multi-eth¬ 
nic and multi-linguistic culture of 
the country. 

The CIEFL, a deemed univer¬ 
sity engaged in training English 
teachers in the country also ex¬ 
ports skills abroad. It was planning 
to embark on a new research area 
covering regional variance of In¬ 
dian English. 

Papers were on subjects like 
'English in religious texts', Indian 
English, advertising English, mass 
media and legal English etc. 

Autonomy at the Doorstep 

It is reported that the Colleges 
and university departments in 
Maharashtra will soon be able to 
enjoy autonomous status, with 
state Governor and Chancellor 
P.C. Alexander announcing that 
the statutes for autonomy have fi¬ 
nally been approved. 

The Governor announced that 
colleges which were permanently 
affiliated to a university and had 
existed for more than ten years, 
were eligible to apply for au¬ 
tonomy. The same was applicable 
for university departments. Au¬ 
tonomy would initially be con¬ 
ferred upon the institution for five 
years and would be renewed after 
assessing its performance. 
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A college which gets au¬ 
tonomy will have the freedom to 
start new courses, frame its own 
syllabus, set down its own rules 
for admission to these courses, 
conduct examinations and declare 
results. The colleges will also have 
the autonomy to raise finances for 
these new courses. 

According to Mumbai Univer¬ 
sity Vice-Chancellor Snehalata 
Deshmukh, who was convenor of 
the committee appointed to frame 
the statutes for autonomy there 
were still some formalities to be 
finished before institutions could 
be deemed to be autonomous. 

The process of autonomy is 
not a simple one, and only quality 
institutions are likely to get it. The 
university will appoint a commit¬ 
tee to visit an institution that ap¬ 
plies for autonomy and see if it is 
capable of functioning cm its own. 
These recommendations will then 
be forwarded to the state govern¬ 
ment and the University Grants 
Commission (UGC) before au¬ 
tonomy is finally conferred upon 
the institution. 

Visiting Professors 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
is reported to have appointed Un¬ 
ion law minister Ram Jethamalani, 
former governor of Reserve Bank 
of India, LG. Patel, and former di¬ 
rector of the Institute of Defence 
Studies and Analysis, K. 
Subramaniam, as visiting profes¬ 
sors. 

"The university thought it 
proper to associate them and gain 
by their valuable experience and 
guidance," said a JNU spokesper¬ 
son. 

JNU has also appointed Miri 
Mrinal, Director erf the Indian In¬ 
stitute of Advanced Studies 
(Shimla), and Ashok Partha- 
sarathi. Secretary erf the National 


Commission for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, as profes¬ 
sors. The former will be a profes¬ 
sor of philosophy, while the latter, 
will be a professor in the Centre 
for Science Policy. 

New Departments 

Tamil Nadu Dr. MGR Medical 
University is reported to have cel¬ 
ebrated its annual day function 
recently in which Mr, N. 
Veerasamy, Health Minister de¬ 
clared about the establishment of 
four new departments in the uni¬ 
versity, According to him the new 
Departments that will come up at 
the University would be genetics, 
biotechnology, immunology and 
hospital administration. The Uni¬ 
versity had already established 
modem departments like those for 
epidemiology and blood transfu¬ 
sion. 

Brain-Drain Re-zonation 

It is reported that the Asym¬ 
metric migration of scientists and 
trained personnel from develop¬ 
ing countries to the developed 
countries has for the first time been 
recognised as a problem by the 
world body of scientists. 

Consequently an amendment 
moved by India to mitigate its ad¬ 
verse impact was adopted at the 
recently held World Science Con¬ 
gress at Budapest 

He said that they had been 
toying with the idea at die draft¬ 
ing stage, if it was possible to have 
some kind of "compensation" 
from the developed countries as 
they were doubly benefited with 
die erne-way flow of scientists. 

As on the one hand, they got 
highly trained personnel at low 
cost as they did not spend any¬ 
thing in fh^ training, and on the 
othei> these people helped increase 
file GDP of the country to which 
they had migrated. 


The Indian amendment stated 
that "in order to mitigate adverse 
impact of asymmetric migration of 
trained personnel from the devel¬ 
oping countries to the developed 
countries and also to sustain high 
quality education and research in 
developing countries, UNESCO 
may catalyse more symmetric and 
closer interaction of science and 
technology personnel across the 
world and die establishment of 
world class education and re¬ 
search infrastructure in the devel¬ 
oping countries." 

Course on Human Rights 

It is reported that the Indira 
Gandhi National Open University 
(IGNOU) proposes to launch a 
Certificate Programme in Human 
Rights from the academic session 
beginning January, 2000. 

The highlight of the pro¬ 
gramme will be a workbook on 
'Human Rights in Everyday Life: 
What can we do?' which will be 
offered as part of die third mod¬ 
ule. This workbook will consist of 
two parts — the first one is titled 
'Know Them' and the second one, 
'Implement Them'. 

In the Know Them-category 
will be information on rights 
against criminal conduct and be¬ 
haviour and codes against diverse 

criminal offences whidi infringe or 

cause to infringe provisions on 
social harmony and human wel¬ 
fare. These would include crimes 
relating to the body and mind of 
women, children, the aged and 
other disadvantaged sections, con¬ 
fiscation, embezzlement, trespass, 
forgery, contempt, defalcation, 
malfeasance and disorderly con¬ 
duct (public and private). 

Discussions on riots and com¬ 
munal violence, murder, arson, 
loot, adulteration, pornography, 
drug peddling, arrest and bail and 
above all, aid and abetting of the 
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criminals would be the other sub¬ 
ject matters of this section. 

Another section would be on 
the Indian Penal Code. There will 
be a discussion on personal code 
on marriage, inheritance, divorce 
and adoption. 

Legal provisions banning so¬ 
cial offences like untouchability, 
dowry, child labour and 
discriminations against women 
will be presented. Special provi¬ 
sions meant for women, children, 
workers. Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes, sick, old and the physically 
challenged people would also be 
covered as part of the module. 

Other subjects covered in the 
workbook would be consumer 
rights, environment protection 
and effective working of self-gov¬ 
ernment. 

The second section would 
give practical guidance and infor¬ 
mation on how to register a case, 
file an affidavit, petition on the 
family court, move a PIL, com¬ 
plain to the NHRC, move a con¬ 
sumer court and write to newspa¬ 
pers, officials, etc. 

There will also be guided 
work projects on interviewing and 
fact-finding as well as organising 
and networking. 

JNU-IGNOU Tie Up 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
is reported to have entered into a 
unique collaborative arrangement 
with Indira Gandhi National Open 
University to open a JNU-IGNOU 
Computer Centre. JNU had al¬ 
ready established two units : the 
Internet and the Bioinformatics 
Centre with the help of the Depart¬ 
ment of Biotechnology and the 
Communication and Information 
Services. The computers, Internet 
and Bioinformatics facilities, to¬ 
gether, constitute the nucleus of a 
School of Information Technology 


which the university intends to 
develop in future. 

New Research Centres 

It is reported that the Centre 
for Molecular Medicine proposed 
by the university as part of the 9 th 
Plan and accepted by the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission would 
constitute a nucleus of a future 
School of Medicines. The recent 
Memorandum of Understanding 
signed by the university with the 
Delhi Government for setting up 
a Super Speciality Hospital envis¬ 
ages a research wing which fits 
with the university's proposal to 
launch a Centre for Molecular 
Medicine. The hospital is being 
established as a research unit in 
line with the statutory prescription 
of the varsity. 

Animal Research Facilities 

It is reported that the Delhi Uni¬ 
versity Vice-Chancellor Professor 
V.R. Mehta opened an Animal Re¬ 
search Facility at Dc B.R. Ambedkar 
Centre for Bio-Medical Research. 


A project to develop pest-re¬ 
sistant rice varieties with the help 
of gene marking, is reported to be 
carried out at the Tamil Nadu Ag¬ 
ricultural University (TNAU), 
with funds from the U.S.-based 
Rockefeller Foundation! Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. A. Abdul Kareem, Vice 
Chancellor TNAU, the two-year 
project, to be carried out at a cost 
of Rs. 14 lakhs from July this year, 
would identify the resistance gene 
through molecular mapping. 

A molecular "marker" will be 
pinpointed near the resistance 
gene, to help agricultural scientists 
select and breed pest-resistant va- 


He also opened a men's hos¬ 
tel next to Gawyer Hall for the 
university's postgraduate stu¬ 
dents. 

Universities Always 
Ahead 

While most of he people have 
been busy giving blood or a day's 
salary for the Kargil victims, it is 
reported that some students of 
Jamia Millia Islamia have decided 
to donate clothes, medicines and 
food stuff. Not for the jawans, who 
they fed, will be looked after by 
the government but the displaced 
local people who have no succour 
in sight. Timely help, one would 
say. 

The students and he staff of 
almost all he universities are re¬ 
ported to have put their shoulders 
to the true national cause. Need¬ 
less to say that the universities are 
the strength of the nation. Various 
events are being organised to pay 
tribute to the Kargil MartyresJte- 
lief Funds are being collected from 

all means for the victims. 


rieties of rice. Five main insect 
pests cause most of the damage to 
the standing rice crop, with the 
white-backed plant hopper, a tiny 
hopper pest, being he most noto¬ 
rious. 

Women Empowerment 
Through FRS 

The training of Master train¬ 
ers on Panchayat Raj System (PRS) 
sponsored by the Population 
Foundation of India (PH) was at¬ 
tended by academicians from 
Haryana Agricultural University, 
Kurukshetra University and M.D. 
University besides representatives 


News fron t Agricultural Universities 

Rockefeller Project 
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of three NGOs based in Haryana. 
Sarpanches, Panches and MahiU 
Pradhans from five villages in 
Hisar district also marked pres¬ 
ence in the function. 

In the valedictory function 
Pi6f. J.B. Chowdhury, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor CCS Haryana Agricultural 
University has stressed the need to 
maintain gender equality and em¬ 
powerment of Panchayat Raj Insti¬ 
tutions for speedy development of 
the country. He said, "one cannot 
think of rosy fate of the nation till 
these aspects are not given atten¬ 
tion" 

Underlining issues confront¬ 
ing development of the country¬ 
side, Prof. Chowdhury drew atten¬ 
tion towards various social indica¬ 
tors impeding the development 
process and discremination of ru¬ 
ral women in spite of the increas¬ 
ing role being played by them in 
agriculture and other develop¬ 
ment activities. He said that low 
female literacy rate, poor status of 
women, high infant mortality rate 
and gender bias prevailing in the 
state were the major issues that 
needed immediate attention. In 
order to bring the women folk in 
the main stream, the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor urged the eduactionists and the 
NGOs to come forward and en¬ 
lighten them of their rights and 
duties. He suggested that the 
Panchayat Raj Institutions could 
also strive to meet this goal with 
enlightenment about the cause. 

Speaking on this occasion Dr. 
R.K. Rath, Joint Director, PFI said 
that although Haryana had 
achieved much on economic front, 
yet some poor social aspects were 
proving stumbling blocks in the 
development of the state. He said 
that the aim of the project was to 
develop capability of Panchayat 
members, particularly the women 
members to become aware of their 
role and responsibilities in fulfill¬ 
ing the baric development needs 


of the people and ensure them so¬ 
cial justice. 

Dr. S.K. Agarwal, Director Ex¬ 
tension Education, CCSHAU re¬ 
vealed that the university had 
taken the responsibility to cause 
awareness among Panchayat 
members about their role and re¬ 
sponsibilities in four districts - 
Jind, Bhiwani, Fatehabad and 
Hisar. He said that the project 
would be implemented with the 


Between 8th to 14th August, 
1999 the following schedule of tel¬ 
ecast on higher education through 
INSAT-1D under the auspices of 
the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion will be observed. The pro¬ 
grammes are telecast on the 
Doordarshan's National Network 
from 9.30 to 10.00 a.m. every day 
except on Saturdays & Sundays. 
These programmes are also tel¬ 
ecast on Doordarshan's National 
Network from 6.00 to 6.30 a.m. two 
days a week i.e. on Saturdays 
and Sundys. On DD2 Interna¬ 
tional Programme will be shown 
at 11.00 to 12.00 hours on Satur¬ 
days only. 

Hindi Programmes are being 
telecast on Mondays to Fridays 
from 6.00 to 6.30 a.m. 

8.8.99 

"My City, My Paintings" 

S&29 

"Chem Fun-8: Le Chatelier's 

Principle" 

"Molecular Geometry-2" 

"Transformation Geometry-1" 

"Rain, Rain, Come Again" 

"Forbidden Dreams'' 

"Touch of Genius" 

11.8.99 

"Snakes: Myth & Reality" 


help of extension centres of the 
university existed in these dis¬ 
tricts. 

Dr. Barnard, a representative 
of PFI disclosed that during the 10- 
day training the participants were 
enlightened about issues like 
population stabilisation, reproduc¬ 
tion, child health, family planning, 
environment, nutrition, control of 
communicable diseases and re¬ 
source planning. 


"Solar Eclipse" 

"Save Paper" 

12.8.99 

"Alone with a Green Sym¬ 
phony" 

"Tupis Nanas" 

"Question Time-117" 
"Integrated Pest Manage¬ 
ment" 

13 . 8.99 

"The Parsis of Calcutta 
Blessed by Fire" 

"Sitamau: A Repository of In¬ 
dian Heritage" 

"Bamboo" 

14.8.99 

"Profile Kibra Hussain" 
"Secrets of Science : Our 
Planet at Risk" 

"Today's Health: 103" 

Hindi Telecast 

TO: 6.00 $ 6.30 ^ 

8.8.99 

" - 2 ” 

io&g g 

11&29 

13.8-99 

“tot? : rit - 2” 

14J1.99 


News from UGC 

Countrywide Classroom Programme 
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BOOK REVIEW **' 


Central Asia in Perspective 

R.P. Singh* 


Ram Rahul Central Asia: An Outline History. Concept Publishing 
Company, New Delhi 1997. Pp. 170. Rs. 275/-. 


Central Asia — the central re¬ 
gion of Asian Continent has 
played a vital role in Indian his¬ 
tory. Not only because the ancient 
Indians were witnesses to large 
scale population movements dur¬ 
ing their time, they also were vic¬ 
tims of constant foreign invasions 
across the Himalayas. Most of the 
problems we face today have their 
roots in the ethnic and religious 
movements in this region. For in¬ 
stance, the reasons why China 
feels insecure vis-a-vis Russia, or 
why Americans today find this re¬ 
gion of absorbing interest or why 
would Pakistan or Persia like to 
extend their areas of influence in 
Central Asia etc are worth explor¬ 
ing. The problem of Kashmir 
which India finds extremely diffi¬ 
cult to resolve is not merely be¬ 
cause they lack guts and vision but 
also because the Chinese have one 
of the most insecure regions Sin- 
Kiang close to our borders which 
has an uncompromising Islamic 
population to contend with. It is 
simple logic that the enemy of my 
enemy is my friend and when you 
sit in a rocking boat help others to 
enter the whirlpool. 


interest in the region. The rise of 
Buddhism and Islam have had 
their impact on the region which 
to Indians appear quite remote. 
The reality is that in India we are 
neither aware of the root causes of 
certain major events that we have 
to contend with nar have we a de¬ 
termined government which has 
a long-range foreign policy. Indeed 
what we seem to lack are the sub¬ 
tleties of political functioning. But 
then it is neither here nor there. 

One wishes Ram Rahul had 
followed the footsteps of his ear¬ 
lier namesake Rahul Sankrityayan 
who produced a detailed history 
of Central Asia (in Hindi) or gone 
into the details where this history 
has had an impact on us. As the 
title suggests it is an outline and 
not a comprehensive history and 
probably for this reason alone it is 
political in nature and not cultural. 
Indian historians are fond of talk¬ 
ing about cultural and religious 
movements — not so much about 
the dangers inherent in the quick¬ 
sands of politics and not even of 
the silk route and its contemporary 
contours but of the land and peo¬ 


ple away from the din of daily liv¬ 
ing. We have apparently a dis¬ 
torted vision of events. Therefore 
Ram Rahul's book may serve as a 
corrective to our superficial under¬ 
standing of the region. Also, be¬ 
cause for once someone has sug¬ 
gested that Central Asia could be 
studied in its own context too and 
not in relation to India, Persia or 
China alone as has been the tradi¬ 
tion. 

The book contains six chapters 
and a small bibliography. Whereas 
the first chapter gives the setting 
to what follows, the subsequent 
chapters unfold the political his¬ 
tory of Tibet, Sin-Kiang, Amu-Syr 
Mesopotamia, Russo-Soviet 
Strapy and othe small states in the 
region. For Indian scholars a close 
reading of the book is recom¬ 
mended to understand the compli¬ 
cations Indian governments must 
appreciate and evolve policies in¬ 
telligently more specially because 
we have several unresolved prob¬ 
lems like that of Tibet and Kash¬ 
mir. I think Indian sensitivity to 
these problems can easily be put 
in a perspective after reading this 
small book. 

Common to most Indian pub¬ 
lications there are editorial over¬ 
sights and spelling errors in the 
book but what is beyond compre¬ 
hension is the use of term 'Strapy' 
in place of 'Satrapy' which is origi¬ 
nally Sanskrit. Q 


Ram Rahul's book being the " 

latest on this theme gives an out- TO OUR READERS 

line history of Tibet, Mongolia, 

China, Afghanistan etc and helps Knowledgeable and perceptive as they are, our contributors must not nec- 
us have a close look at the Russian essarily be allowed to have the last word. It is for you, the readers, to Join 

___ issues with them. Our columns are as much open to you as to our con- 

M -4/206; Kalkiji Extension, tributors. Your communication should, however, be brief and to the point 

New DeUti-110 019 . .—- . . 
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COMMUNICATION 


Funding, Quality and Excellence in 
Higher Education 


S.N. Hegde has very deftly 
analysed the funding problems uis- 
a-vis maintaining the quality and 
excellence in higher education 
(HE) (University News June 14, 
1999). To balance die two param¬ 
eters in immensely difficult but at 
die same time it is essential "in or¬ 
der to train students to accept the 
professional challenges of the 21st 
century", according to Hegde. In 
this context, I must refer to die re¬ 
cent Galhip MBA Poll (India Today 
June 14,1999) which, on the basis 
of six key parameters, identifies 
top ten colleges each in die facul¬ 
ties of arts, science, commerce, 
medicine, and engineering, and 
five in die faculty of law i.e., a to¬ 
tal of 55 centres of excellence out 
of some 10,000 colleges. Itis a mere 
055 per cent of the total but as In¬ 
dia Today says, "The trouble in In¬ 
dia is that we are besieged with 
colleges that are mired in medioc¬ 
rity." Some people criticised the 
survey for confining to only 7 cit¬ 
ies. Even then, it is interesting to 
note that maximum number of top 
colleges are in Mumbai (12), Delhi 
(11), Chennai (9) and Calcutta (7). 

Amrik Singh in his article "The 
undergraduate muddle", in The 
Hindu of June 23,1999 says that 
there could be many more colleges 
that may perhaps be equally good: 
"It seems a safe guess that 500 of 
the 10,000colleges could qualify as 
fairly good". But even this number 
is only 5 per cent of die totaL Amrik 
Singh feels that "with a little plan¬ 
ning and judicious financial sup¬ 
port, the number can easily be 
raised to2500 in a couple of years." 
How one wishes this will happen! 

Hegde has offered some very 
useful suggestions for improving 
university funds, of which the 


most relevant appears to be 
through "alumni". Old students 
have a natural deep emotional at¬ 
tachment for their alma mater : To 
sustain it over long periods of time 
should be die responsibility of die 
abna mater . With advances in infor¬ 
mation technology, it is not diffi¬ 
cult to keep uptodate data on the 
alumni provided the college au¬ 
thorities make a persuasive effort 
with a personal touch while writ¬ 
ing letters to alumni. Ego is a very 
large component of young minds 
especially when they are success¬ 
ful in their careers whether in In¬ 
dia or abroad. If letters are written 
in an official tone like a college 
clerk writing, "I am directed to 
thank you", no alumni will like to 
respond. College Principals have 
to develop a positive attitude and 
they may have to be first of all 
trained in the art of letter writing. 
It is also necessary to keep in touch 
with parents of the alumni. All this 
activity has to be initiated while die 
student is still in the college. 1 am 
sure "alumni" can be a rich re¬ 
source for colleges but it needs an 
investment of love, affection, and 
commitment 

As regards quality and excel¬ 
lence in HE, Hegde suggests that 
"every member of teaching faculty 
should be impressed upon the 
need to have academic audit. 
Teaching and research should be 
more vibrant, modem, relevant, 
and productive." I think all these 
4 criteria of teaching and research 
are absolutely essential to attain 
quality and excellence. But the 
problem lies in understanding and 
appreciation of vibranee, moder¬ 
nity, relevance, and productivity 
concepts in teaching and research. 
How does one inculcate these con¬ 


cepts amongpt teachers of HE?This 
can happen in 2 ways: deliberate 
interactive and participative train¬ 
ing programmes at post-graduate 
level, doctoral level, and ffie first 5 
years of teaching careec Academic 
Staff Colleges may or may not be 
able to perform this function. Even 
if they can, professionalism has to 
be introduced for training. The sec¬ 
ond approach is mentoring by sen¬ 
ior teachers. In other words, qual¬ 
ity and excellence havetobe seen, 
experienced, and practised. Unless 
senior teachers become role mod¬ 
els, very little can be achieved by 
new entrants. 

It may sound strange, but even 
senior teachers need to undergo 
training. Don't senior executives 
and managing directors of compa¬ 
nies undergo training? Our profes¬ 
sors in universities and even vice- 
chancellors need to be exposed to 
specially designed management 
courses to broaden their vision, en¬ 
hance problem-solving capabili¬ 
ties, and learn to manage change. 
Association of Indian Universities 
(AIU) could take the lead for or¬ 
ganising such advanced training 
programmes with outside exper¬ 
tise drawn from academics, indus¬ 
try, trade, commerce, and manage¬ 
ment sectors. Let us keep in mind 
that today's student is tomorrow's 
teacher. We have to prepare and 
nurture him or her. We have to nec¬ 
essarily change his attitude, orient 
his perepective, motivate him, and 
make him an effective ccarununica- 
tor. Once these concepts are in¬ 
grained and mediocrity is shunned, 
we will have, say in a period of 5 
years, virtually hundreds of top col¬ 
leges as centres of excellence. 

Bharat R. Sant 

Chairman, Management and 
Resource Development 

Foundation (MEDF), C-14/2, 

KakateeyanagaUr Habsiguda, 
Hyderabad-500007 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


A Hat of doctors! these* accepted by Indian Unfoenlties (June-Jnly 199^ 


PteeAft* 


HUMANITIES 


ticular reference to the overseas mding fmwpnH»«. (Prof 
PUbagh Singh), Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharial 
Nehru University, New Delhi 


Theatre 

1. JaswiaderKau*. An analytical study of the relevance 
of dance training to an Indian theatre actor. Department of 
Theatre and Television, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

i 

Geography 

* t BaHrinder Singh. Patiala City: A study in urban ge¬ 
ography. (Dr HS Manga t), Department of Geography, Punjabi 
University, Patiala. 

& Chalcravarty, NandinL Urban poverty and the poor 
in Shillong: Explorations in form, content and structure. 
(Prof A C Mdhapatra), Department of Geography, North East¬ 
ern HU1 Univanity, Shillong. 


8. Jithender Reddy, M. Study of Bhoodan Movement in 
Telangana, 1951 to 1971 AD. (Dr S Bhanumathi Range Rao), 
Department of History, Oamania University, Hyderabad. 

9. NarindeipalKaur. Socialist ideology ad programme 
of the Indian National Congreaa, 1934-48, (Dr SDGujrani), 
Department of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

10. Ratna Rani, D Mercy. Irrigation and water supply in 
Andhradesa, C 1000 A D • C 1000 A D. (Prof M Krishna 
Kumari), Department of History, Andhra University, Waltalr. 

11. Saitoja, K. Popular cultural movements in Andhra: 
A study of Progressive Writers Association and People's 
Theatre of Aria, 1940-1980. (Prof V Ramakrishna), Department 
of History, University of Hyderabad, Hyderabad. 


History 


Language A Literature 


1. Bhupinder Singh. Indo-US relations during Eisen¬ 
hower's presidency, 1959-1941. (Dr Shiv Kumar Gupta), De¬ 
partment of History, Punjabi University Patiala. 

2. Chaman Lai. Lord EUenborough's Indin adminiatra- 
Hons: A study of his policies and the reaction, (Dr AC Arora), 
Department of History, Punjabi University Patiala. 

3. Dadvar, Abolghasem. Iranians in India during the 
17th century: A study of their role in Mughal politics, cul¬ 
ture and trade. (Prof Muza filar Atom), Centre for Historical 
Studies, Jawaharial Nehru University New Delhi 

4. Dangwal, Dhirendra DatL Colonial forestry and 
agrarian transformation in the UP Hills, 1815-1947: An agro- 
ecological history of the Central Himalayas. (Prof Neetodri 
Bhattacharya), Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharial Nehru 
University New Delhi 

5. Daagupta, Sangeeta. Reorde rin g of tribal worida: Thna 
Bhagata, Missionaries and the Raj. (Prof Neeladri 
Bhattacharya), Centre for Historical Studies, jawaharial Nehru 
University New Delhi. 

6. George Raju, P. Christianity in the making of nmd- 
em India: A study with special refe renc e to the AnfluaEvan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, A D100-1990. (Dr V Sundara Rama 
Sastrij, Department of, Htotory and Archaeology, Nagarfuna 

Uafeereltyjtiugujiiitanagsi. 

1 - ■ \ 
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7. Hariharan, Sharttha. Aspects of fire economy of 
Breach Rcgtonteisig the 17th andlltii centurieswithper- 


E nglish 

1. Angelina. A varied tapestry: The represen tation of 
India in American missionary fiction. (Prof Median G 
Rama nan), Department of English, University of Hyderabad, 
Hyderabad. 

2. Chaudhuri, Nandi Kishore. Thanes and characters 
of R K Narayan's novel: A critical study. Department of Eng¬ 
lish, University of North Bengal, Raja Rummohunpu^ Dirt 
Darjeeling. 

3. Dorairaj, A Joseph. Myth and hermeneutics: A 
hermeneutical int er pret ati on of jamas Joyce's a Portrait of 
the Artlat as a Young Man. Department of English, 
Gandhigram Sural Institute, Gandhigram. 

4. JefawSonaU. Beyond representation: Aaemtotie study 
of women as reel, image and sign In. Vfyay Tkndulkar wtifc 
special reference to Kamla. (Prof H S Gill), Centre ofUngute- 
Ucsand English, Jawaharial Nehru UcdveraityNew Delhi - 


5. Kalla, Rekha. Spiritual dimensions of Virginia 
Woolf's novels. (Dr Tejinder Kaui and Dr Pzabhdyal), De- 
putaunt of English, Punjabi University Patiala. > 


6. Md Fslyaxuddin. A crtikil swot rut of fheuovris 
of Thornton Wider. Department of English, MagsdhUfrives- 
sity Bodh Gaya. ' 


71 Mtf-i. A critical crdnetion-tif.lhe 

creniretooiy EngtishsyUabgsfor ta iWritoN^ai Depart* 
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Bcwuwi Malmnud's P»bUn4s lim, (PrafHS .'Bon# 

Gill), Centre of Linguistics and English, Jawaharlal Nehru Uni¬ 
versity, New Delhi . 1. Dharmaraj, T. Conceptual atructuros Ut Thmil 

* lolkultiwilh ipcdtl w fam w teK^ dKrtfaf wawwnd 

*• Sinha Roy, Swagata. Patchwork quilt identities end VO Chidambaranar Districts. (Prof H S GUI), Centre of Lin- 

iMegtiliini; A study at multi-ethnic Miltydin fiction. (Prof guifitics <i «^ En ^ is h y ji wih i rilJ Nehru University, New Delhi 
Hansh Narang), Centre of Linguistics and English, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi Telugu 


thy maj** Sanakrft dmotw: A study- (BrCSNa&of),. De- 
partment of Senjkrh, Kamatak University, Dharwad, 
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' 8 L SahyaLBaiendr* Ntth.SettrtOtfe study of Hie 


French 

L Kamala, N. The second teA Feminist trudiUonnul 
women's writing. (Prof Anuradha Kunte), Centre of French 
end Francophone Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi 

Hindi 

1. Ourangal, Sunita. Girijt Kumar Mathur kce kavita 
mein swachhandatavad aur yatharathavad: Gk aamagra 
adhyayan. (Prof S P Sudhesh), Centre of Indian Languages, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 

2. Vairate, Vijaykumar Satwaji. Kathakar Amarkant (Dr 
Shakuntala Panchal), Department of Hindi, Dr Babasaheb 
Ambedkar Marathwada University, Aurangabad. 

Jjsimsdft 

1. Rokkar, Narayan. Dashoh mattu sarvodaya. Depart¬ 
ment of Kannada, Gulbarga University, Culbarga. 

Manipuri 

1. Meetei, Ngangbam Shantikumar. The phonetic prop¬ 
erties of the speech sounds of Mciteilon. (Prof Vaishna 
Naming), Centre of Linguistics and English, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi 

Punjabi 

1. Kamaljit Singh- Punjabi geet kavi; Parkaraj te roop, 
1930*1980. (Dr Jaswinder Singh), Department of Punjabi, 
Punjabi University, Patiala, 

1 V j 

2 Reminder Kaur. Adi Grantii rich aamllat varan da 
roop vidhen. (Dr Tarlok Singh Anand), Department of 

B. Sukhinider Kaur. Kartar Singh Duggal de nivalan 
rich maim rtafete. (Dr Tarlok Singh Anand), Department of 

Punfabl, PunjabiUniversity, Patiala. 

y - . \ 

Sanskrit ' 

1. Jha, Amarus th. Makund viaaaya saaaeeksbatwafc 
adhyayanam. (Dr tUundbandefclha), Department of Sanskrit, 
Ka»eshwar%^Dari>hangaS«Rricrit University, Darbhanga. 


1. Babu, D Naresh. Tikkana Bharathamlo upams. (Prof 
R Sri H&ri), Department of Telugu, University of Hyderabad, 
Hyderabad. 

2. Bhagya Lakshmi, V. Vlewaaatha Sundarkandalo 
rasaposana pariseelana. (Dr M Bagaiah), Department of 
Telugu, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

3. Krishnaiah, T. A trey a rachanalu: Samagra 
pariseelana. (Dr N R Vervkatesham), Department of Telugu, 
Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

4. Krishnamurthy, G Bhavani. Telugu navala: 
Udyoginula samasyalu. (Dr P Sumathi Narendra), Depart¬ 
ment of Telugu, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

5. Raghupathi, S. Kavithraya Bharatamulo sookthulu. 
(Dr P Sumathi Narendra), Department of Telugu, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad. 

6. Sumathi Devi, J. Telugu aahityamulo Christa. (Prof 
K K Ranganadhacharyulu), Department of Telugu, University 
of Hyderabad, Hyderabad. 

Urdu 

■$1 

1. Badeeuddeen. A critical study of Imtisar Husain's 
short stories. (Prof S R Kidwai), Centre of Indian Languages, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

2. Raza Jamal, Md Shahid. Modem Urdu drama after In- 
dependence: A critical study. (Prof S R Kithvai), Centre of 
Indian Languages, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

Philosophy 

1. Dash, Sudarsan. A comparative and critical study of 
the epistemology and ontology of John Locke, Bishop 
Berkeley, David Hum* and the deconstruction of Jacques 
Derrida. (Prof Suman Gupta), Centre of Indian Languages, 
Jawaharlal Nehru U ni vers i ty, New Delhi. 

Religion 

/ s , 

L Paramvix Singh. Religion of tite Sikhs: An ssmtfl* 
cal per sp ective. (Dr JodhStng^and Dr Anand SpeACti^ De¬ 
partment of Shri Guru Goblnd Singh Religious Studies, 
Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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Hie Directorate offers the following 
cornea of Kafr for d» academic year 
1999-20W. Attnitskm is open to persons 
from aQ over India. 

(A) OPE* UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
(UNDERAGE RULE) 

B.A. in Hi«toy/EoaniooacWPrfilk»l Sd- 
ace/Socul Literature/ 

Thmil Literature/B.Sc. (Maths), B.Com., 
B.B.A. 

Eligibility: Completion of 18 years of age 
as oo 1.6.99. 

MA»,m History/Rsmomics/Potiticd Sci¬ 
ence/Public AAnmigtrarion/En glith Lit- 
erature/Tamil Literature/Gandhian 
Thought/PfcilOMpiiy ft Religion/Labour 
Management/Socwlogy/M.Com. 

Eligibility: Completion of 21 yean of age 
as on 1.6.99. 

(B) REGULAR COURSES 

BA, in Hisony/GcaiKHnics/Political Sci¬ 
ence/Social Sdence/Eogtisb literature/ 
Tamil Literalure/B.Sc. (Maths), B.Sc, 
(Comp. Sc.), B.Cam., B.B.A. ’ 

M.A., in HistoryAEcoaamics/Political Sci¬ 
ence/Public Arimmi&tratkm/Bn gfah lit- 
eratnre/Tamil Literature/Gandhian 
Thought/PWlosophy ft Rdigion/Sociol- 
ogyflournalism ft Mass Comirmroratirni/ 
Advertising ft Public Relationa/Labour 
Managemcat/BankManagrment/Tburiam 
Management, M.Sc. (Maths). M.Qhd., 
B.G.L., M.B.A., M.C.A., B.L.I.Sc., 
MXI.Sc. 

(O CERTinCATE/DIFLQMA/P.G. 
DIPLOMA COURSES 

Certificate in Library Science. 

Diptoma in Labour Laws ft Admuustra* 
tive Law, P.G. Diploma in Journalism ft 
Maas Communication, Management, 
Computer Applications, Personnel Man¬ 
agement ft Industrial Relations. 

HOW TO APPLY? 

Prospectus ft Application finrns can be ob¬ 
tained in person from the Director, D.D.E., 
Madurai Kamaraj University, 
PiIlralttittfigBr .MirfmtUiM 021 or Bom 
any one ofthe Information Centres of the 
University on production of aD-D drawn 
in favour , of fee “Director, D.D.E., MX 
Umversfy* payable at Madurai. 


By Port 

fapm 

Ri. 280/- 

Rs.250/- 

Cta.130/- 

RilOtf- 

Ri. 80/- 

R*. SO/- 


MJRlftB.Sc. Rs.130/- K&tOQr- 

(Coeap.Sc.) 

An otter connea Ri.W- lU-SW- 

TO OBTAIN BY POST: The Prospoc- 3 - 
tus ft Apfdk^tiCT forms can also be ob¬ 
tained by post by sending the Demand 
Draftakmg with teaming letter mention- 4 
ing the name and address of die student, 
name of the course and particulars of the 
basic qualification. The tetter moat be sent 
to “The Director, Directorate of Distance 
Education, Madurai Kamaraj University, 
Madurai-625 021. 5. 

INFORMATION CENTRES/STUDY 
CENTRES WTTHBV TAMIL NADU: 

1. M.K.U. Study Centre, 74-A, High 
Level Water Tank Road, 

Nagerooil-629 001. 61 

2. M.K.U. Information Centre, Pttfauvai 
111am, l-A, Nellai Nayanar St., 
Palayamfcottai-627 002. 

3. M.K.U. Information Caflit, Umver- "• 
shy City Complex. Alagarkoil Road, 
Madunri-625 002. 

4. M.K.U. Information Centre, Periyar 
MaligauPufour, Pour Roads, Tricky- g, 
620017. 

5. M.K.U. iuftw iwriftii Centre, Ptriyw 

ThidaL 50, E.V.K. Sampath Salai, 
Vepery, Chennai-600 007. 9. 

STUDENTS FROM OTHER 
STATES: 

Applkationft Prospectus can be had from to. 

the respective Programme Officer of the 
fbflowing study coins in which they wish 
to join oo payment of Rs. 50/- for all De¬ 
gree and P.G. Comes, Rs. 100/- for B.Sc. 
Computer Science Course and Rs. 250/- ' 

for M.B.A. and M.C.A. Courses. Send 
Demand Draft in die name of foe Pro¬ 
gramme Officer. Postal charges Rs. 20/- 
extra. 

Names and address of Programme Offic¬ 
ers of foe Madurai Kamang University 13. 


TC 27/1317 On** Road; 
TOwndrun49$1»l,Ka*li 
Ph:0471453©9 Resi: 540010 


2L2F,MiaohwPUarRaadL 
Cakasa-700 029, Wear BcagU 
Ph 1 033-4762641 Fix; 4603607 
Nfc. B.C R*h 


315, Kaind Nagar, 
Btattmednor-751001, 
Ph: 0674414476 
Mr.SJLOopia 


Nmapcfly Station Read, 
Hydovbad-500001, AJ Slate 
Ft: 040-201686,3209738.3204637 
tes: 503231 
Mr.R.Bdm * 

HNo. 194, Fiakum Road, 
Hraptei-517 501, AJ. Stele 
Ph: 25411,54345 
Mr D. Ram Rid 


Kednenraripef, Vdiyxwah-520003 


Ph: 0866-533567,536949 
Mr. N. Saha Reddy 


Kaldmda>533 003 AP. State 
Ph: 0884-76662,76663 Res: 71362 
Mr. Demand Priltefinr . « 


Ph: 000-5525232 
Mr. AnjnlCf. Gapts 


Ph; 0364-221179,22*874 
Mr. K. MaAoker Rao 
119,1£F. Nag* Zens H. . 
EBupiM62 Oil Madhya Pmdetei 
Ph:075347514* Its:554430 


ftnpdicficny4QS0l3 


Manflf Nagw, RjOJ. Reed, 


Read, New DdM-110 018 
Ph: 5621322 


A: 521893 
Mr. B. tfwttahn 

RNo. 2-5-736, 
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•1. . -si. ■' ' ** 


ft: 069l^5380i 573901, 550587 
ML Dr-Owper 9. Laris 

A397,lttdtaNa^LaclqMW-2260l6 73 
Utar FlM ft:9522-3SW29 
17. Pc E. RniiReddy 

Andaman Idas** Sccrefctiat, 

BwkmkfinTyabji Mug Off. 92, 

Dt DU. Road. Mambai-400 001 


Hi : 2696218 Fix : 2621610 
Rea: 8112639 

18. Mr. w. WaorOnunajaa, rjywfc»*nr 


Nisjchi-737126, Sikkim Sts* 
ft: 0359S-63781 Fax: 63734 

19. ft-JotaVaHayil 

Director Depanl Conp ate r Acwtaay, 
Angamgly Sovtfa, Koala-683 573 
Hi: 0484452106,452336 

20. Mr. KZ MoiAi Kntty 
AnsarCoUege, Aaaari Charitable TVust, 
Karikad P.O., Pefumpilsva-680 519 
Trissor. Kerala 

ft:048858-2077 Fix: 2278 

21. Mr.S.C. Stvtlgi 


RmaimlHiDisM&toftl Koala 
ft: 0485-233001,233439 
Fix: 233787 


UR City College, 

C. Laltfcoga Brnkfing, 

Afaawl, Mucnm-796 001 

ft: 0389*22886 

MfeVtodnaJoaU 

GayatriNTd^yr GotrLBarodaDixJi 

\Modan,Q^am-390021 

ft:361401 

Ml Abdal Satan 

METCA 

GH. Mohamed Koyi College, 

KB.No. 1374 Vutato-695141 
ft: 047244S042S6,667617 
Dr. MA. AbdnUabfcar 
AJ. Cofleae of Science ft Tedadosy 


2& ^^ttBawarf Ana*, 8uScvfi.B4 
AJfcV. Gaum for fteacficfeaod 
- .ONonat, fl to w Nim 
"• 1MmW^5027 * ' 

' ft?4S6 063,531316 ' 

29. Me PR HMriiiAMi 


- N.S.S. Uok* College, N.P*Bvar, 
Bmsknltm-683 513 Ktnk 
ft: 0484 444407 
30. Feof.PNfczar 

Tfcaagu Kn^fn Muaate 


fefiattiatitaltadtaxdagy, 

T.1CM. CoBtycf B agk wn ft g 

Campus, T.ICM. College RO, 

KolIw-691005 Kerala 

ft: 741319,742998 

Mr. B. Nanshnka Reddy 

BN. Degree College. Green Usds, 

Arogyavanm-517 330, Madnapalle, 

Ckitfcnr,A.P. Stale 

ft:62623 Resi:60080 


AJ.Cfcflegeof Science A Tsdmctagy THE LAST DATE FOR BSUE AND 

Thotmakkal P.O., lYivandnmt-695 317 RECEIPT OF FILLED IN 

421106 APPLICATIONS IN THIS 

SyedKha® DIRECTORATE IS 29,10.1999. 

MoafamAsaowatka Educate* That, 

T.CMV/908, Dr. T. John Sahayam Cheliak 

Mnsfirn Association Conoptox, MlJaril DIRECTOR 


JUST RELEASED 


A co mp e ndi um of information for ihote seeking admission to BE, B.Tecfc, B.Sc. 
365 Engineering Colleges/Iratitmjons Ir Indian Universities/IiwtitmioM. 


courses in 


Price R*. 200/- 


Give* details of various Question Banks developed over the yetis in Indian Universities and their 
application and evaluation in Examination System. 

Price Rs. 50/- 


X Natural A App&ed Sciences (Earth System Sciences 1994 & 1993) 

Details of theses accepted by Indian Universities from foe Res ea rc her s 00 foe subject of Earth Sciences in 
die yean of 1994 A1995. 

Price Rs. 115/* 

4. SecW gitaui A H —ri tfci (Humanities Group A1994 A 1995) 

(Fine Arts, Geography, History, Philosophy and Rdigkm) 

DetadsofThem accepted by lndiffliUraveriitiesfoOTtheRese«d>eninthesiibj^ of FmeArts, 
Geo grap hy. Hiatory, Pttiloflopfoy and Religion hi Die years of 1994 A1995. 

Price fU. 27tV' 

At&tts Imparts to ; 


ASSOCIATION OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 
AIU Hem W Krtfc fttefc Mhv]MU» 11M«I 
TWrptorre: 3230059,3232429,323^3232395,3232435 
Fn:9U-323<lB E-mail:aMddTmnLa*J* 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


UUJUltH^ ftwfiWINW 


tm W*: 21 . 7 . 9 * 

^ %5 "srra' 

u* antoer** *tfRRfA^4ifct t ^AwAwsra 
*jft if *. aaoo^w^wuRftmawROT 

wrI% w'^r* 45.<»«r#* 
ajrfr<M v«Mft>i*3inw!ftti%3tA4=m 

5fti *|4f ^ 4ii ratal nftftrtWf tlftd 

jfi&i'wmt w wr ifcftiwt ft» fata 

3i.*.9* wtetaomff vm rarte* i 
jftR3T 3Wfl 3PHT 5fldlw HR 3 pA PldNW "ft 
unHpr^ifta^t intern nft 3 hA 45 * 14 * 

1. PAfW, 14300- 

18300 (ftf^wuft) snRfar 

2. «gi*» siAnfm (ftrPrar) — ff g-wn 

*. SO^Or13500 (H*^) «TWflW 

3. TfaPTC — *d*WH ■*. 8000-13500 CR4JHR 

t 

aRFT^ft) 5Hr<ftM 

4. 3Tpft2T — *?B*TR V. 5000-8000 

(^hrshhuB) srmfiw 

5. SgrfHH WTO — **TTRH H. 5000-8000 

(WTOaRntar 
’fnroatet 
i. temwjtaw 

(3T) ^?TO3Bf{T%3f#?R ?«[Hft ftftj* 
OT%TOnm%frrM4i?L^. 3 pwi 
sra* awn ortrora ^ v«A i 

(*) TTOte 3TO41 *Wl4 

sgtanfcw iwfa <i«ii M*taR win 

$'**nsTrtm3q*m 

(v) te A w ftiam nr nqta Hrarffflfr 
wtoHiw w «rwi 

TSf* % *l4H Wf tw^M H5T 

®qm’ 

tt) 5Htft aTjph^R 4*nfV 44ii raftrcra 


WA — VR *AR| 3W* fttaf TR taft 
^ifotaflrff rat afttfoif ff i 

2. mrowMm 

<») tenm sraTtaRHrtetaiKw* 

Altai tWtl *f 65 liter 

uralw flfafl Hld4» raft I 

<W) »R5-3!W|AWf^r 1^RHft,19991&21 
^ 4 ^ «ng «ww 45 ^ 32 

* afire wj 4)i Htf i ar«fiWf 

% tat afinara anj 4ft*rr if rrh ra 

aHfTO^r^4ii4i%Titi 

— 3HI 4kfl% «4H w 5TWI«ff 

4ft alter fire re^m teft e h*T fi 
afire** «wr^l4npr firtatfantfre- 

T«W4RI3qiW^I 

3. uUiim 

*i*^Z* ft?H ^ HlrW^hH 41lft/«tt **T 
«4»4iT 44K^%5IJ»W OUR! 'V^piftiW 
if'tad^qzfknftini 

4. 4tWpi snftsr 

MIHI4> M^H 6*1 J ll"4a W^I EIM 

raft imr jd*?!te if ^nwr 4wf*v 

4tWi«i< TPm# 41?RWI 

5rk<iSJpi«r« H fi**fl*n I 

5. 4t|HWi 

(31) Aft CTO Mlflld teftHWRft^=* 

awrft iff W44f a^ i A i 

(w) agihjR H4iAr, 3ncteR«nr im aiwr 
iftpr WHiaff % <iy4W awai i 


_ t 

4>to i nftB# 


, *nfir $ tkyd % 

% «»H 4^ 4>*T 'ft 4v4 ^ 45T 

aq«wi 

f t WwiN iff 

(1) teR% 
4ft?f ^ WH 5flte ^ 4R teR^BRI 

^ti 

(2) HWIWtTC 3IHB '4*4% 4»T 3 |Ah»K 
teftWWq % W #ff I 

*XL *22^»/m 31*/108*2/4f 
ft.ll/7/W 


RABINDRA BHARAH 
UNIVERSITY 

56A, RASRACKPOUEIiaiNKSOAD 
CALCUTTA 


dt 26-7-99 

AppHcationj is the prescribed farms ve 

invited far die fallowing Posts of die Univer¬ 
sity : 

1. Professor of Ybctl Marie: 1 Post 

2. Director(FWfessor^CefaivfarMusCcoi- 
m»micirinn ad VMwy^hy: 1 Pw 

3. Lcctoier in Hlssory: 1 Post (Reserved far 
SC) 

4. Lecturer in Philosophy: 1 Post (Reserved 
for SC) (Spcciifoation - Phoaomesology 
udEnafantiriiflQ) 

5. Lectarar, Centre far Mass ComiwaicsIioB 
and Videography: 1 Post 

6. Lecturer in Drama: 3 Posts (All reserved 
far SC) SprcMmios; (1) Knowledge in 
the theory of Make op and Ftafaasianl «- 
perience fa the Art of Make up in TbeAre, 
Him and T.V. Production. (2) Open. (3) 
Stage Craft A Set Design. 

7. Lecturer in foenssfen: lFoet (Specula¬ 
tion in Ittta. Knowledge in P^bw 4 } desir¬ 
able.) 

S. Lecturer in RabindiaSingeet: 2 Ports, 

9. Lecturer in >focal Made: 1 Post (Reserved 
for SC) Specialization in Kirtan. 

10. Lecturer in Applied Ait: I Pott 

11. Accompanist in Vocal Music: 3 Posts (One 


dalisation inlhbft. 

12. Audit A Accounts Officer: i tat 

13. Spam Officer; 1 tat 

14. Project Offica of dwOcatre forAdek. Con¬ 
tinuing Education A Extension work A 
Held outreach: 1 Post (Reserved for SC) 

15. )nkr Stenographer: 1 Post (Reserved far 
ST) 


Professor: Rs. 16400-450-20900-500-22400 
(Revised) 

Audit A Accounts Officer': Rs. 12006-420- 
18300 (Revaed) 

Lecturer, Sports Officer. Pro je ct Officer: 
Ra. 8000-275-13500(Revisod) . 

Accompanist; Rs. MOO-SMSOMWWfW* 
249O-S0-313O(Uurevtand with Ughre ini- 
tUlstattatlb. 15«y-) . 

Junior StenognfherrRs. 4125-1504575-173- 
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A.1 


As^DOCoiM»S£aqKbdbylta«:StseeODvt 

• BerideafuiffUiHg fee qtrilificatioot prc- 
wifrtd under the UGC norms, catiffidutes for 
the post of Lecturer should have cleared the 
HigjWhty.Tcjt (NBT) conducted by the 
UGC, CSIRot similar Tbstaccrcfotcd by Ac 


U<3C 


PhD, beddera may be exempted from NET 
or to require NET which is a desirable qualifi¬ 
cation for appointments Lecturer in the Uni¬ 
versity. 


The minimum requatnacat of 55% any be 
relaxed for Professors for die existing incum¬ 
bents who art in the University system. How 
ever, these maria should be necessary for those 
entering the system from outside and Close at 
foe tatty point df lecturer*. 

A relaxation of 5% may be provided from 
35% to 50% of foe maria at foe Master’s level 
for foe SOST category 

A relaxation of 5% may be provided from 
55% to 50% of foe maria to foe ft.D degree 
holders who have passed their Master's degree 
prior to 19fo September, 1991. 

• Notwithstanding anything contained in foe 
above dames a traditional or a professional art¬ 
ist with highly commendable professional 
achievement in the subject concerned may be 
considered for appointment to the posts ctfPro- 
fessor and Lecturer, as the case may be, in the 
Faculty of fine Arts and the Faculty of Visual 
Arts in terms of the provisions laid down under 
schedule U and HI of chapter g of the Rabiadra 
Bharati Fust Statute, 1982. 


Provided further tint in case of Director 
(Professor), Centre for Mass Cotmmmication 
and Videography, essential qualifications in 
afofitionttUGCmsns shall include—(i) com¬ 
mendable contributions Co the field of art and 
culture (ii) experience in particapation, profoic- 
tiaa and organisation in any of tile perfannance 
media relating to Mass Commanicatioa and 
Videography, 

For Lecturer in Mass Communication and 
Videography subject at the Master’s degree 
level will be comhreitictitioo/nMSS ctpnmum- 
cjrtton, journalism Sound knowledge of 
videography will be desirable. 


For ArnmipanlUwiVasrnrial 

i) A good performer. 


ii) Afctfoym! experience hi render aperenp*- 



forAafotiiUriMfoOffrViEiMfol 

I) Bachelor's Degree with good academic 
v record;- 


m 


of wmw & officers ndwowfHuti & 
stenographer respectively payable in Mum 


m}Bxpericnc» in Audit and Accountancy 
Work for at least five yean M senior 
position revolving aupervirioo.Cotittol 
and ptaa&tg and Management of Audit 
& A ccou nt s, 

iv) Age not leas thin 35 yean rifoosMe in 
foe case of exceptionally qualified can- 

Por Sparta Officer t Frewitto] 


Postal Order in favour of KAIiNDRa 
BHAR ATT mxI attested copia of te jtiniuuia h. 



Registrar at foe above address not later foan 
13& Aagaat, 1999. Unquote foe for SOST/ 
O&Cb 25% of the foe prescribed for foe gen¬ 
eral candidates. 

Ofoer.tinngs remaining equal preference 
will be given to handicapped persons. 


(A) i) Master of Physical Bducretan or M. A. 
with Degtee/Dtpkxna in Physical Hduca- 
boo from any recognised Univessity/In- 
stftute. 

Age: Not below than 30 yean. 

Experience : At least 5 years of experi- 
enac in the field of Riyrical Education and 
sports many institute of repine, 

(B) Desirable : (i) Diploma/Degree from 
N5NI5/SAI. 

(ii) Participation in any game at least 
State/lntg-Umversity level. 

For Project Officer: Essential 

(A) Uniformly good academic record at Mas¬ 
ter’s and Bachelor level. 

Desirable: (i) Doctorate Degree or evi¬ 
dence of published research wok; 

(ii) 2 years of teaching experience in tire 
subject of Adult, Continuing and Exten¬ 
sion Education or 2 years of experience 
of field work on a subject having bearing 
on Adult, Continuing Education AExten- 
skHi/Comnnimty/Non-Foniial/Edacation/ 
Community Development 

(B) Age: Minimum age—30 years. 


Graduate Degree with Diploma in Stenog¬ 
raphy in Bengali with a mmimam speed of 60 
words and 20 words in shorthand and typing 
respectively. 

Age: Not above than 35 yean. 

Those who have already applied for the post 
of Professor of Vocal Marie (lien bound), and 
Project Officer (reserved far SC) m response 
to ore earlier advertisements in ibis regard need 
not apply again but nay supply additio n al in- 
formation, if any. Their cases wiM he duty con¬ 
sidered. ~ 

Applications (set of 7 copies) in prescribed 
form—(one copy obtainable firomfoeGeneral 
BalahHshment Section of foe University at the 
above address in person oa all workmg days 
except Saturdays between 12noon and3 p A 
or by post tin self-addresaed stamp (worth 
Rs. S-) m envelope of 12J cmx26cm>to 
gefoor yirifo n noc-refundabie foe of Its. 100/- 
ankfia. SOT- for general ranfodrewfafoe posts 


For further detaib guidelines an Employ¬ 
ment Notification No. RB/35/99 supplied 
wifo foe application form may be consulted. 

SmurqjHBanrrjce 
REGISTRAR (OFFG) 


JANATA SHIKSHAN PRASARAK 
MANUAL, PUSAD 
SUDHAKARRAO NAIK 
INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY 
FUSAD, D1STT. YAVATMAL 

WANTED 


Applications are invited for the post of 
PRINCIPAL* 

QUALIFICATIONS : The candidate should 
possess qualifications requird for the post 
of ROFESSOR as per A1CTE norms and 
should have not less than 10 (ten) years 
teaching experience at De^ee College level 
in Pharmacy. 

PAY SCALE ; As per UGC/Govt. of 

Maharashtra rules. 

Application on plain paper giving complete 
bio-data alongwith copies of certificates and 
testimonials should be sent to foe undersigned 
an or before 12/06/99. 

Dr. NJ» ffiranl 
PRESIDENT 
C/o &N. Institute of Pharmacy, Pusad 


SREE CH3TRA TIRUNAL 
INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL 
SCIENCES A TECHNOLOGY 

THKUVANANTHAPUBAM-695 Ml 
KERALA 

(An Institution of National Importance 
under Gov er nm ent eflndto) 


Invites applications from Indian Nationals 
for the following posts: 

1. PROFESSOR OF CARDIOLOGY AND 
RADIOLOGY (Expected vacancy - 1 
each) Rs. 18400-500-22400. Upper age 
limit: 50 yrs. as on 31.07.1999. 


: (A) CARDIOL¬ 
OGY :TwriveyeOToftencfefegand/(X re¬ 


spectably or ia equivalent qnafifiuUoa m 
the case of 2 yeara course and dfoves yeas 
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ri kmm yaw after MBBS wtihDMin 
of fact Mono- - 


fartw in any branch of Mcdkiae with 6 

reseat expeamoe 

itArndevaBtfieU. 


(B) JUUWKOGY ; Rwtwj yetfaofteacfa- 
luf ra ifr r'rririTr*i rr^ — ifcr itrnr- 
ingMD in the ^ccta&y. 

D ulHb k ^ftrkttWiiiWttDEi- 
perince of active partietpatioa and riar- 
i«l of {tipoutiM% ie adauaistntive 


MnNt t Adequate research experience as 
evidenced by pubheations. 

(B) AfiSBTTANT PROFESSOR— Upper age 
bait 40yean as cn31.7.99. R*. 11625-325- 
15200. 

QuaSBcattao AExperlaia:Tbrecycireof 


Ued topmm m in Ae speciality con*. 
cemed/experience in rawing re March 
projects. (2) Adequate research experi¬ 
ence evidenced by quatity research pub- 
licatiaasin indexed journals. 


field OR MD arils equivalent qmhficalion 


teaching and/or research experience in the 
relevant field. 


2. ASST, PROFESSOR IN CARDIOL. 
OGY, NEUROLOGY AND NEURO¬ 
SURGERY (Expected vacancy - 2,2 and 
1 respectively) (Rs. 11625-32$4SmUp- 
per age Hntt 40 yra as an 31.07.1999. 

Qndfflcalhi A Expe r ience t One yew of 
«—and/or research experience after 
obtaining DM/M .Chiu the speciality arils 
equivalent qualification in he one of 2 
yearn cowrie and just after DM/M.Ch. in the 
case of three years ooiaae and six years af¬ 
ter MBBS with DM/M.Ch. in the case of 
direct 5 year course. 

3. ASST. PROCESSOR IN RADIOLOGY 
(Expected Vacancy - 1) Ra. 11625-325- 
15200. Upper age limit 40 yrs. as on 
31.7.99. 

Qualilkaflos A Experience: Three years of 
tMfhwifl and/or research experience after 
obtaining MD in the speciality. 

Note : (1) Must have a medical qualifica¬ 
tion Included in the Indian Medical 
Council Act 1956 and Registration with 
the Central/State Medical Registration 
Council for the above port. (2) Wherever 
applicable equivalent qualifications for 
example FRCP(C) etc. will also be con¬ 
sidered as sufficient qualification. (3) in 
the case of Postdoctoral certificate 
course holtfers of this Institute in Radi¬ 
ology, one year duration of the course 
will be considered u teaching/research 
experience. 

4. ASSOCIATE/ASSISTANT PROFES¬ 
SOR IN EPIDEMIOLOGY/ 
WOmTlSTICS/HEAIJra ECONOM¬ 
ICS/MEDICAL ANTHROPOLOGY/ 
HEALTH PLANNING* POLICY 

(A) ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR; Upper Age 
limit 4S yrs. as on 31.07.1999. fti-14300- 
400-18300. 

Tn s t tf U nt H m fl Tipf ilmrn i Six yean of 
teaduag and/or research experience after 
atenriqg PIlD (WMdedtejd) in die rcl- 

crKina^SdtdfHtMDoalriequi vnkitf q BiH - 

* 


Note; 1. The level of ap po in tment wiH depend 
upon die qinfifications, experience, pubti- 
catioo etc of die candidate concerned. (Ex¬ 
pectedVacancy -2) 

2. The Institute is also interested in receiv¬ 
ing the biodata of persons interested in vis¬ 
iting aad/<r adjunct appointments. 

6. SCIENTIST - D (Expected Vacancy - 1) 
Upper age limit 45 yrs. as an 31.07.1999. 
Rs. 11625-325-15200. 

of Polymer Science/Polymer Chemistry 
with 4 yis of RAD experience in synthesis 
and devetofanent of polymers for biomedi¬ 
cal applications. 

7. SCIENTIST - C (Expected Vacancy - 1) 
Upper age limit 35 yrs. as on 31.07.1999. 
Rs 10,000-325-15,200. 

Qualification Ac Experience: Ph D. in Rtys- 
ics. De ah able : RAD experience in char- 
acterizing and evaluation of Ceramic mate¬ 
rials. 

8. SCIFNTIS -C (Expected Vacancy - 1) 
Upper age limit 35 yrs. as on 31.07.1999. 
Rs. 10,000-325-15,200. 

Qauffilcatiaa& Experience: PtiD. in the field 
of Veterinary Pathology or M.D. (Pathol¬ 
ogy) Derirabie : Specialised experience in 
die field. 

9. ENGINEER - B (Expected Vacancy - 1) 
Upper age limit 30 years as on 31.07.1999. 
Rdaxabfe upto 5 yrs. for internal candidates. 
Rs. 8000-275-13,500. 

• A first in B.Tfech in Bio¬ 
medical Engineering. Desirable : 1 to 2 
years of experience in the repair and maio- 
of biomedical equipments and/or 
higjtKrqoriifscatkxxs. 

General coBdtttons i (1) All posts cany al¬ 
lowances at Central Government rales, 
(2) Academic staff recruited wiH be eli¬ 
gible for addition of upto 5 yean to the 
qualifying service for pension in accord¬ 
ance with (he rules of die Institute (3) 


. Non-practicing allowance « C«fc*l 

cal personnel. (4)Age,q«altfiCitian and 
expericuoc relaxablc in exceptional cases 
as per roles. (5) Hie Institute reservepfbe 
right for shortlisting the applications on 
the basis of qualification A length of rel¬ 
evant experience and therefore aft and- 
mum qualified candidates may art be 
called for interview. (6) A panel valid for 
1 year will be prepared and appointment 
will be made subject to availability of 
vacancy/requirement. (7) Persons wash¬ 
ing under Central/State Government/ 
Public Sector Undertaking should sub- - 
mit their application through proper 
, channel. (B)Aay attempt to influence the 
Selection Committee or the Institute di¬ 
rectly or indirectly will disqualify die 
candidates. (9) In all matters penaiamg - 
to this advertisement, die decision of the 
Institute shall be final and binding. 

Applications typed an plain paper with txo- 
data erf the emdhtate and attested copies of cer¬ 
tificates to prove qualification, age, experience 
etc should reach die undersigned oner before 
23/081999. 

Advt. Na. PAA.il/17/8CTIMST/99 
dtd.19.07J9 

DIRECTOR 


CENTRE FOR EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 

12W2, J J. NAK PATH, KGTHRUD 
PUNE-411029 

1. Apphaukms are invited along with d e ta il e d 
bio-data, for die posts of Professon, Read¬ 
ers and Lecturers to conduct interdiscipii- 
nary M JWL and HlD. prograumies mEdn- 
cation. Persons with sariabteqa atifi c aturo 
BiFAiratMUMl Sncinlogy. RduimlinMl Pxy- 
chology, Sorial Psychology, Political Sci¬ 
ence, Communication and Information 
Technology, MreagementfPabtic Admims- 
tntian or a suitable Sdeace degree may 
apply. Applications should be addressed to 
the te-Charge Director, Centre for Educa¬ 
tional studie*,-an as to teach as or before 
6th Sept. 1999. 

2. No rt Forte: Professors: 2; Roden ; 2; 
Le cture rs: 2. 

3. QnaHfltartmn : 

As prescribed by Uni verity re cog nitio n 
rules for post-graduate TMden.. 

. Essential: ftcofideucy is oaodteting and 
jrHrffg resear c h pMadchi andvuxpieri- 
eeee vriHrecdve weightage 

4. Flay Seatea; AS pexRuka. 

> 

5. Prebrttoo Period: 2 yean. 
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A^ftfinajwflrndmwnfonpruref W' <3tsaA AakticraomdwhhnADDejpm 

' -hhur-Vtiltlba ScdMltlkfij). t ystt ', im liwalnl ~ inNIslfettinair unlitlft 


** 


» i\ 


Jfoteifrmepcettsmyalmbefifcdbyikpo- w«w 


I war or rfeovojna HfUiry ocUafcyg- 

m ' ' . 

OR 

(c) Good Ararirmteiecorti with MJtil Degree 


fb) A^HcMUn:lMut lie teat through 
proper ibsum. 1 1 along wife »7<o Qbfcctkc 


CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 
OF SNDP YOGAM COLLEGES 

PJLNO. t2,K0ULAM491 Ml 

WANTED LECTURERS 


lege or Uni verity. 

Serif efPny i AtpczUGC. adopted by Go* 
Unimrity sadOoaO ommneat 


A p pBc e tk w iking wife FBflBhHlimmdcop- 
in of Statement of Mata seemed at: 

1. i)&S.C. 


Cfegn 

Sntyact 

» 

No. of 

FT IT 

RSM SNDPYbgam 
CoOege, KoyOmfi 


1 

(Caficnt University) 

Joomafiim 

1 

SASSNDPYogun 

Physics 

1 

Cottle, Konni 

Coupler 

3 

(M.G. University) 

Application 



Q wWktk i: P.0. Degree in the cm- 
caned subject with not leu than 55% marts 
and put in fee NET held by fee UGC or 
eqoivakai, aa£^torelaz«simupar(iles. 
For fee poet of Computer Application, MCA/ 
M.lbch in Computer Seiencc/M-Sc in Com¬ 
parer Science wife nrinhnnm of 55%. 


n) lalEnnediafefLS^C. 

m)BA/B.Com. 

tv) M KJM.Com. Examination. 

2. Xerox copy of wiy bitter degree second 

3. Certxfiedxerox copy of toe apprwri gamed 
by fee lArivority at fee timeof appointment 
in foe ifiifiriad ooUegcs- 

i w«p«^ nwiiflnrtw (todan a AiL 

mbtismiive) 

S. List of Pipers f^iaen/Read la SemhmV 
Conferences etc. 

Application should be seat through proper 
channel wtfefn 2d dayi from the dale of publi¬ 
cation of the advertisement to fee President, 
Yulya Vikas Mandal, cfo Kate Hone, P.O. Bon 
No. 739, Mxrgao - Goa. 


x *r 


' T v- , 


1. 


2. DeatoCo^geof Ajricotare 

3. Dtm,Co&f*afBaricSa.A 
HaroBlb 

4. Doan, College of Hone Science (Two 
posts) (Ludhiana A KaooQ 



tfteo. 

6. Additional Director of Extension Educa¬ 
tion (Two posts) 

7 . AdfetiOBilDirecferofResenfeiAgrictd- 

tare) 

B. Additional Dneclor of Research (Bn^ xr- 
iag) 

Past in fee aeale «f Rs. M4SM5%2fWb- 


9. University librarian 


10. Plant Breeder at Roper 

11. Plant Breeder (Poises) at Batbtada 

12. Scientist (Soil A Water Eagmeering) at 
Ropar. 

13. Research Engineer (Farm Power A Ma¬ 
chinery) 


Age: As in Govt, Service. Apply within 
3f days of publication of this noti fi catioa 
in fee prescribed form which can be had 
fiunfeis office on payment of Rs. t«y- plus 
Rs. 17/- (postal charges). 50% of every al¬ 
ternate vacancy will be filled from fee mem¬ 
bers of the Bzhava /Thiyya Community. 

KaRanfe^ Vfefyslf Ndtan 

22.7J999 GENERAL MANAGER 

TO WEAR MANDAL 
SHREE D AMOD AH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE & 
ECONOMICS 
tAMOR, COMMA, MARGAO 
fiOMKNn 

AppScanonsare iaviied for fee poet of 
Principal for Shrac Dasaodtr CoUege of 
Cepwit rt f A Economics, Tumor, Combs, 
Margao-Gaa. 


HON. SECRETARY 


PUNJAB AGRICULTURAL 
UNIVERSITY 
LUDHIANA 

Advertimment No. 1/99 

Appficatiou from fee eligible candidates 
are invited on fee prescribed fora obtain¬ 
able alongwife detailed qualifications, 
experience requirements and other relevant 
information from fee Ann Registrar (R), 
PAU, Ludhiana on payment of Rs. 150/- 
eifeer by payment ia cafe M fee counter or 
by crossed bank draft in favour of the Comp¬ 
troller, PAU, Ludhiana alongwlth self 
addressed envelope (28 a 12 com) heating 
postage stamps of Rs. 12/-. The duly com¬ 
pleted application farm with prescribed fee 
of Rs, SOW- for posts at Sr. No. 1 to 9, 
Rs. 3«/- for posts at Sr. No. 16 to 14 and 
Rs. 200/- far posts at Sr. No. 15m2Mnfee 
form of c re a sed bank drift payable to fee 


14. Deputy Librarian (Computerisation) 

Posts hi fee scale af Rs. 8N0-275-135W 

15. District Extension Specialist (Sail SaaOe) 
at Roper 

Id. Asstt. ItaC af Bfariogjal Sciences atKaoni 

17. Asia. Prof, of Physical Sciences atKaoni 

18. AsstL Prof, of Punjubi atKaoni 

19. Asstt. Prof, of English alKaoni 

20. Asstt. Librarian 


21. Medical Officer (Lady) 


Note: 


1. Applications which are fncompiefc/aot 
on (he pmscribedfoemftaceivednfter fee 
fewdsto/reedvedwitbomtiwinescribed 


The Univmity shall not be responsible 
for any postal delay or loss in tftfcsit 



MU,’laMutrAIUM. 1 
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SCHOOL OF DISTANCE EDUCATION 

ANDHRA UNIVERSITY, \ isakh \rvi \ \m - sm) hoa<a.i*.i 

ADMISSION NOTIFICATION FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1999-2000 


v plications are invited from the candidates residing in India for admission into the following courses in the School of Distance Education, Andhra 
L .varsity lor the academic year 1999-2000. 


No formal academic qualification la required. But the carve*date should have 
completed 18 yeare of age by 1st July of the year of era miration. 


Inte imedlata/P.U.C. or equivalent or pass in the Entrance Examination conducted 
by this School. 

intermectataP.U .C. or equivalent or pass in the Entrance Examination conducted 
by this School. 

Intermediated,U.C. or equivalent with Physical Sciences end Mathematics. 


BA7B.C0m7B.Sc/BA(O.L)/B > FA/BAL 
BA7B.Com7B.Sc, with Hindi as one of the subjects of study. 

BA7B.CoitvB.Sc. or B. A. (Spedal)wrth Tetugu as one of the subjects of study or 
B.Sc. (Home Sciences) with a study of Telugu tor 2 years with a maximum of 
100 marks for each paper. 

B.A. with Economics (Main or ancillary) 

B.A. (Pass or Hons.yO.T.B.AAA (OL> with History as one oi the subjects. 

B A with Politics or Public Administration as one of the subjects of study or B.L 
or B.G.L. or BAL 

B.A. with Politics or Public Administration as one of the subjects of study or B.L. 
or B.G.L or BA.L 

BA Degree with one of the Social Sciences, M A in any Social Sciences, MA 
History, M.A. Philosophy, M.A. Education, B.Sc. Home Sciences, B.Sc. 
AgricuHure, B.Sc. Nursing, B.Ed„ B.P.Ed. B.L (5 Yeats). BAL 


J six MONTHS FOUNDATION COUBSE ; 

1 introductory Course (Both English and Telugu Media): This course is 
offered to prepare the candidates for Entrance Examination to be held In 
June, 2000 for liberalised Admission Into BA7B.Com. Course without 
any formal academic qualification by supplying study material. 

n GRADUATE COURSES: 

2. BA (Both Engfish and Telugu Media) with the combinations of Special English. 
Special Telugu, Special Hind, History. Economics, Politics, Public Administration. 
Sociology and Mathematics. 

3. BCorrt, (Both English and Telugu media) 

4 . B.Sc. (English Medium only) with the combination of MathB, Physics 
and Chemistry. 

ID. POST-GRADUATE COURSES [TWO TSAR DURATION): 

5 NA English 

6. MA. Hindi 

7 . M A Telugu 


8 M.A. Economics (English Medium only) 

9 . M A History (English Medium only) 

10 MA Politics (English Medium only) 

11 . MA Public Administration (EngBsh Medium only) 

12. MA. Sociology (English Medum only) 


13. MA. Philosophy (English Medium only) Ar V Bachelors' Degree 

14. M.Com (English Medium only) without quantitative techniques. B.Com. only 

IV ONE YEAR PROFESSIONAL DIPLOMA COURSES : (English Medium only) 

15. PG Dploma in Co-operation and Rural Studies In-service candidates worWng in CoOperaUvesarvd aillKl institutions mdirfng 

v non-officials with any Bachelors Degree other than B.F.A. and B.O.L. 

16. PG Diploma in Personnel Management & Industnal Relations (H.R.M) Any Degree Examination. 

V. NON CONVENTIONAL ONE TEAS POST GRADUATE DIPLOMA COURSES : (English Medium only) 


17. PG Diploma in Translation 


18. PG Diploma in Environmental Studies (English Medium Only) 

19 PG Diploma in Functional English 

20. PG Diploma in Management of Voluntary Welfare Organisations 
21 PG Diploma in Travel & Tourism Management 


- ---r v " 

Candidates should have passed any degree examination of this University or any 
other University which is recognised by Andhra University as equivalent thereto 
with Telugu as mother tongue or any Degree with Telugu as a subject of study. 

Candidates should have passed any degree examination of this University or 
any other University which is recognised by Andhra University as equivalent 
thereto. 




*ndh»i P ^id^ T>ie5i^5d^^ to W^lhrtrnarea. eddraai and a»^ 1 orv^«^ 

£5 S^SCSSSSS *» rem » c«h *«. ■** „i««. e*,,** <«** 

torn and prospectus. Postal Orders and Cheques will not be accept ed. 

PLACES or BALE OF APPLICATIONS AND SPOT ADMISSION CENTRES : 

^aaoTB will Da mdtoMnifDrell 

return, fee. AdJissidfS be given snjtiuixit (tram 10e.rn.to5 pm) and onginal certiScatM wl rrTV^feV 

1 H “■ m ^ ^ VIA a 4 4 Q AAt F h. Pluml-fl-fiOI. 6. SuR.R. A C.V.H.GOVL 

I mu 


27 6 vt Deyee College, Timi, 28- J.K.C, College, Guntur. 29. Mrs. ATViNrCdltege, Vlsakhapatnam, 

8) N-w Delhi : 1) Sri Venkateswnne College, Dhaula Khuen. Benito Jaurex Road, N**' De, !j L _ Rto . Andamfln * 

C) W„rk Centres ■ ACTS Institute, Koramangala, Bangatare-560 095 * 2 Jawaharial Nehru Rajakrya VWyataya, Port Blair, Andamans. 

D) % « ^Ine JM^^^dn.leTfen. -Ill be given - School ot Dlebnc. Edocrtlon, /LU.YI«Kh*»b»,n I, i Mm 10 « » 

-- "* I-"*- bredrmion V, any other taMtonffl The Sd»ol «ll«~no. 
U* 5 The School has nol agents Success^ crrxfrfctesh 

ST. Schote^hW«p«Govt.ne*-. p^B.8^, 

'3-7-9§ ‘ v Di rector (i/C) 

iptnam _^ 
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Till: SHAPE 
PRESENTATIONS T 
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PHIL's Complete Range of Presentation Solutions 





!*r 


introducing 

PHIL 

. meieoR 


U''liCj 1. j L 1 CSiCj'"1 

Hi oh Lumen Oulput 

Dijcii Lon ns 

* 

Occupies Less Table Space 
Licint Weici \r a nd Compac* 
improved Heal Dissipation 
Very AVorciabie D i ce 


PHOTOPHONE DAT 

• D - single lamp: 11 

T* double lamp 

• Daylight halogen iampe 

• Improved coding 

• Voltage surge 

protector — 

• Sturdy build 





3SAF 

■ Bright, clear images 

■ Auto focus 

• Rugged and sturdy 

• Adaptable to linear and circular trays 


GALAXY tOOO 

• High lumen output 

e Edge to edge 4 

sharp image 

• LCD panel ccmpeflttlty 

• Sleek end aesthetic 

• Lightweight, 
easily portable 


35mni Slide & LCD Projectors 


PHIL MULTIMEDIA 
LCD PROJECTOR 

• Brightest portable multimedia 
LCD Projector 

• 600 ANSI lumens 

• 16 7 million colours for 
photorealistic images 

• Zoom and focus control 

• Connects two computers and 
two video sources simultaneously 


ivw. ■ 



Digital Printers, Scanners & Copiers 


POLAROID SPWNTSCAN 
35 FILM SCANNER 

• Scans 35mm slides and negatives j, 

• High resolution of 2700 dpt 

• Real time colour processing and sherpannQ 

• Compact, light weight and portable 


POLAROID HR 6000 
SUDE PRINTER 

• Prints high resolution 35mm slides 

• Edge to edge sharpness 

• Compatible to PC and Mac 

MINOLTA CS PRO SERIES 
COPIERS i -^-r-r- 

• High copy quality W*-Sfc 

• High productivity sjA"*. 

• Easy operation 

• High reliability _ 

• Simple Maintenance $1 5 

• Environment friendly 



POLAROID 
PROPALETTE 5000 
FILM PRINTER 

• Highest quality 35mm 
slides and negatives 

• Auto brightness and colour 
balance control 

• Compatibility ter PC, 

Mac end UNIX 

• Ideal for photo restoration 


for antic book* ^ 


PHIL SYSTEMS LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE PhH Systems Ltd , Phil Centre, Tivim Industrial Estate, Karaswada, Mapusa. Goa - 403 526 
Tel (0832) 255345,255261,255617.255208 Fax (0632)255125,255545. E-mail: psl.sales@phil.com sg 

AREA OFFICER: Ahmedabad: Tel/Fax: (079) 7470637 Bangalore Tel: (080) 2255226 Fax (080) 2283947 Calcutta: Tel (033)4633154 Fax: (033) 
4646583 Chennai' Tel’ (044) B655742 Tel/Fax: (044) 8512013 Cochin: Tel/Fax- (0484) 383495. 364741 Delil' Tel- (Oil) 6440093 Fax: (011) 
6464436 Goa: Tel: (0832) 225268,228605,230936 Fax' (0832)422521 Indora Tet (0731)542166 Fax (0731)535005 Jaipur Tel: (0141)377681 
Fax- (0141) 360690 Lucknow: Tel- (0522) 384028 Fax: (0522) 3B6546 Ludhiana Tel/Fax: (0161) 429688 Mumbai: Tel- (022) 8590118-21. 
8590125-27,8520257 Fax. (022) 8523260,8526362 Pondicherry Tel/Fax- (0413) 224983 Secunderabad: Tel/Fax. (040)7841946.7897852 
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